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CHRONICLE arrival in New York he had been on the road 48 days 


The New Cardinals.—Archbishops Farley and l[al- 
conio, Cardinals-elect, have arranged to leave New 
York on November 15, en route to Rome, for the Con- 
sistory to be held on November 27, at which they will 
receive the insignia of their new offices. The New York 
clergy have sent the following cablegram to the Pope: 
“Five hundred priests of the archdiocese of New York, 
assembled at the monthly recollection, thank most pro- 
foundly your Holiness for having named for the honor 
of the cardinalate our beloved Archbishop.” 


The Initiative and Referendum.—The constitu- 
tionality of the right of the people of a State or 
municipality to legislate by the initiative and referendum 
is to be tested by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The test case was begun by Oregon, but 
the States of Washington and Oklahoma have also filed 
briefs. An impressive array of counsel will appear in 
the case. 


President’s Tour.—After reviewing, in New York 
harbor, on November 2, the assembled vessels of the 
Atlantic fleet, mobilized to demonstrate the right of the 
United States to be classed as the second greatest naval 
power of the world, President Taft went on to the Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs for a rest before taking up the last 
stage of his tour throughout the country. It has been 
the longest trip ever taken by a President. Official 
figures show that it covered 15,270 miles, and included 
29 States, in 23 of which he made speeches. Up to his 








and had stopped at 205 cities, towns and villages. He 
made 306 speeches, and spoke to more than 1,500,000 
persons, while nearly 5,000,000 saw him. In the seven 
weeks he was never out of touch with the White House 
and government affairs. More than 4,800 letters and 
telegrams were received. 


The Naval Review.—The greatest war fleet that has 
ever been seen on this side of the Atlantic brought its 
review in the Hudson River to a close on Thursday, 
November 2, when President Taft, standing bare- 
headed on the bridge of the Mayflower, in a 50-mile 
gale and a temperature of 40 degrees, heard 462 guns 
roar out their salute, while 30,000 officers and men stood 
with their hands to their caps to pay him tribute. In 
that review 22 first-class fighting ships, 20 battleships and 
2 armored cruisers, led by the flagship Connecticut, and 
the rear brought up by the Florida, passed him at a 15- 
knot gait, crews at the salute and bands playing the 
Star Spangled Banner, as they passed out to sea. “This 
demonstration,” said the President, “has shown the skill 
of the officers, the preparedness of the fleet and its high 
military efficiency. Unless,” he added, “a navy is main- 
tained at the highest possible state of efficiency it is a 
needless extravagance. This demonstration has had an 
educational value in arousing patriotism,” etc., etc. ‘He 
regretted that there were but 22 destroyers, whereas to 
meet the full requirements there should be 100 destroyers, 
or an average of four to each battleship. We should also 
have high-speed cruisers capable of twenty-eight knots 
an hour. 
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Violation of Election Law.—It is announced that cer- 
tain periodicals have been printing political advertise- 
ments without proper compliance with the law of 
Massachusetts, and that Governor Foss charges the 
editors of the Outlook of New York, with violating the 
law. This, according to the report from Boston, makes 
Doctor Abbott, Colonel Roosevelt and others of the edi- 
torial staff liable to investigation by the Grand Jury of 
Massachusetts. The specific offense appears to be the 
publication on October 28th of an advertisement paid for 
by the American Wool Company which did not bear the 
company’s name, and which is regarded by Governor 
Foss as a campaign document. The statute says that no 
corporation doing business in the State and no officer or 
agent in behalf of it shall pay or contribute in order to 
aid, promote or prevent the nomination or election of 
any person to public office, or aid or antagonize the in- 
terests of any party. The law also says that no person 
shall solicit or receive such contribution, and the penalty 
is a fine of not more than $10,000 for a corporation, and 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than six months for an officer or agent violating the 
statute, but the case has been dropped. 


The Philippines.—The Chinese district in Manila dis- 
appeared in fire on November 2. The loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000. The Chinese of the city are jewellers, gold- 
smiths, dyers, painters and carpenters. There are 
restaurants and a Chinese theatre there. The district is 
just beyond the Escolta, the principal business street, 
where there are many American and foreign business 


houses. 


Mexico.—Leopoldo Batres, conservator of archeolo- 
gical monuments under Diaz, who fled the country when 
the autocrat fell, is accused by his successor, F. M. 
Rodriguez, of having sold many articles to foreign 
museums, to his own personal pecuniary advantage, the 
exportation of such objects being forbidden by law. 
The charge is also made publicly that Batres manu- 
factured antiques and disposed of them in quantities, a 
museum in New York City having enriched its collec- 
tion with some of his clever imitations. An attempt will 
be made to extradite him.——President De la Barra 
asked and obtained permission from the Congress to 
appear personally before the two Houses in joint session 
and make a report on his whole administration. 


Canada.—It seems certain that the idea of a Canadian 
Navy is to be abandoned, and that a plebiscite will be 
taken to determine whether Canada will contribute to 
the Imperial navy. The Montreal Star is taking the lead 
in favoring such a contribution; but it is very doubtful 
whether it will be carried. In the meantime a dozen 
young cadets from the wrecked Niobe are serving with 
the British fleet, and one wonders what is going to be- 
come of them, if there is to be no fleet to receive them. 
——-There is an immense amount of wheat still lying un- 











threshed in the western fields. Farmers now say that if 
November is frosty without snow, they will be able to 
save it: As noted a week ago, the quality of the grain 
received at Winnipeg is growing worse steadily——_The 
entire vote cast in the late elections was between 1,100,- 
000 and 1,200,000; the Conservative majority was some- 
what less than 40,000. The provincial elections are 
impending in Ontario. The Orange wing of the Con- 
servatives are working to make the abolition of bi-lingual 
schools an issue. They claim to have a pledge from Sir 
James Whitney to this effect. Though Vancouver, 
B. C., is a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, big game is 
found within its limits. Last year two bears were killed 
in the suburbs, and last month a panther took possession 
of Stanely park, where it killed 18 animals of the 
menagerie before it was slain. 








Great Britain—Parliament has reassembled——A 
strike of Taxicab chauffeurs has begun in London.—— 
There is much dissatisfaction with the details of the Jn 
surance Bill. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd Geerge declares 
that he will pass it as it stands The Court of En- 
quiry holds the Olympic to blame for the late collision 
with the cruiser Hawke. The latter had the right of 
way, vet the former passed so close as to draw it in by 
suction, while shallows prevented it from deflecting from 
the line of the Olympic’s course. 





Ireland.— There were some remarkable Home Rule 
pronouncements towards the end of October. “Our 
scheme involves,” said Mr. Birrell, “a Parliament of two 
Chambers, with an Executive responsible to it, having 
full control over purely Irish concerns,” which should 
become “a training school for Irish statesmen and ad- 
ministrators.”” They would “face the monetary difficulty 
boldly and with no niggardly hand.” The bill will be 
introduced in March, and Mr. Asquith announced, 
October 21, that it would be “not a shadow or simulacrum 
of power and responsibility, but full self-government.” 
Speaking the following day in Wicklow, Mr. Redmond 
said: “The Bill is not only in course of preparation; it 
is nearly completed. I may not now tell you all its de- 
tails, but I can say that both in its principles and in its 
details it will be a Bill satisfactory to the Nationalists of 
Ireland. I understand the conditions that are 
necessary to make this a final settlement from the finan- 
cial, as well as the political point of view, and I ask my 
feliow-countrymen to trust me and my colleagues for a 
few months, till the Bill in all its details will be before 
Irish public opinion.” The Irish leader’s appeal referred 
to articles and letters in certain Nationalist papers and 
resolutions of public boards, insisting that the Bill must 
give Ireland full control of its own taxation, including 
Customs and Excise, as otherwise it could not effect a 
satisfactory and final settlement. Mr. Redmond also an- 
nounced that the Government would accept the Irish 
Party’s amendments on the Insurance Bill in regard to its 
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application to Ireland. Mr. Devlin said this Bill would 
be as advantageous to agricultural as to industrial work- 
ers, especially when the Irish Parliament had national- 
ized the railways—and that would be its first work— 
thus providing quick and cheap transit for agricultural 
products. The Customs and Excise Commissioners 
report a decrease of a million gallons in the whiskey dis- 
tilled during the year, and a slight increase in beer, but 
the revenue is increased 70 per cent. There were 87,- 
907 pounds of tobacco grown in Ireland, 1910-1911, and 
the duty charged was $61,575, somewhat over seventy 
cents a pound. This illustrates how “free trade” affects 
Irish industries ——The Limerick Vigilance Committee 
on the exciusion of unclean literature boarded the trains 
bringing the British Sunday papers, October 21, and per- 
suaded the agents to have them all readdressed to Eng- 
land. The Committee was headed by Father O’Connor, 
Adm., and supported by several hundred sturdy men. 
Similar action is being taken in other centres. The 
National Education Commissioners report favorably in 
regard to teachers’ pensions and salary, improvements in 
the elementary school system and suitable preliminary 
provisions for the formation of teachers qualified to teach 
Gaelic. They protest against the continued delay of 
Parliament to accede to their proposals. 











Rome.—On October 22 the Pope received the Fathers 
of the First National Armenian Council ever held in 
Rome. It was presided over by the Patriarch Mgr. 
Terzian. On the Tuesday following nine new Armenian 
bishops were consecrated by the Patriarch. It is re- 
garded as next in importance to the famous consecration 
of fourteen French bishops by Pius X after the breaking 
of the Concordat. There are considerable factional 
troubles in Armenia, due to the opposition of two or 
three bishops of the Armenian rite who are Turkish 
officials. But the greatest unanimity prevails among the 
sixteen prelates who took part in the Council. 


Italy —On October 30 news came of a massacre of 
4,000 Arabs, including women and children, in the oasis 
some miles in extent between the city of Tripoli and the 
Italian outposts. In retaliation the Arabs attacked the 
outlying forts and drove the Italians into the city proper, 
killing many and capturing many prisoners, stores and 
ammunition. The usual denials of these events come 
from the sources interested. It is announced that 100,- 
000 reserves will be called to the colors, and also that an 
Italian fleet will attack the Turkish possessions outside 
of Tripoli. Meantime, the Turks in France are con- 
tributing funds to the campaign, and some of the tribes 
of Tunis are crossing the frontiers into Tripoli. Fears 
were entertained at one time that an anarchist propa- 
ganda had been begun among the Italian troops. 
A Lieutenant-Colonel was shot by one of the soldiers. 

The clergy appear to be enthusiastic upholders of the 


war. One paper reports Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli 





as reminding the 
whom His Eminence was uniting in wedlock to an 
Odesealchi, that one of his forbears was a standard 
bearer in olden times against the Turks, and a chance for 
similar glory had come again, etc. The Osservatore 
Romano made no mention of the marriage or the dis- 
course. At Tripoli the Prefect Apostolic, after a Je 
Deum was sung to celebrate the landing of the troops, 
made a great speech on the Pope, the King, the navy, and 
even alluded to a possible expulsion of the Turks from 
Constantinople; but the whole thing was condemned by 
an Italian Deputy named De Felice Giuffrida, as calct- 
lated to make the Turks believe it was a religious war. 
If they get that impression the missions are doomed. 
It is hoped that the Prefect did not speak as he is re- 
ported to have done. Official Italy took care to make 
no such mistake. Two proclamations were issued by the 
King, one to the army of occupation, in which not even 
the name of God is mentioned; another to the Turkish 
and Arab population. In the latter, the opening phrase is 
“In the name of God, merciful and clement, the King of 
Italy, whom may God save,” etc. It bubbles over with 
piety and then promises the people that their re- 
ligion will not be interfered with. The document closes 
with two quotations from the Koran. As far as the 
attitude of the Holy See is concerned, the Osservatore, 
quoted by Rome, says: ‘Not a few journals which wish 
to serve in the Catholic ranks and several orators, 
eccksiastical and lay, in discussing the war express 
themselves as if they regarded it as a Holy War, under 
taken in the name and with the support of religion and 
of the Church. We are authorized to say that the Holy 
See, not only does not assume any responsibility for such 
interpretations but, while bound to remain outside the 
actual conflict, cannot approve of it and very much 





deplores it.” 


Portugal. Families of political prisoners who have 
been kept incomunicado for the past two or three months 
have petitioned the Government for their release, if they 
are still alive, on promise of emigrating at once to 
America. At a _ recent political demonstration in 
Oporto, a red, white and purple flag, said to be that of 
the coming Spanish republic, headed the parade. Presi 
dent Arriaga uncovered as it passed him. The Post 
Office is using the remainders of the stamps com 
memorating the fifth centenary of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, first issued in 1894. They are surcharged 
Republica, in black——The protected cruiser, San 
Rafael, went aground in the night off Villa do Conde 
and could not be floated. A few more churches have 
been looted in Braga, Setubal, and elsewhere. Soldiers 
of the republic have taken part in the outrages. The 
long heralded royalist invasion, under Paiva Couceiro, 
does not seem to have proved an unqualified success. 
The Spanish Government has hampered the invaders by 
redoubling its vigilance on the border. 
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France.—It is consoling to hear that in Paris alone 65 
parochial committees of laymen have been formed, 40 
of which are in full operation in bringing priests and 
people together. It will be news to many that there are 
comparatively few parishes in the great city; some of 
them number 100,000 souls. The yearly average of civil 
funerals is 10,000, partly due to lack of churches. All 
this is being changed. Within the last six years twenty- 
one new parishes have been formed and forty others 


planned. 


China.— The Imperial Government has made a com- 
plete surrender to the demands of the National As- 
sembly and to the threats of a large section of the army, 
and has issued an edict for the establishment of a con- 
stitutional government with a cabinet, from which nobles 
shall be excluded, and full pardon of political offenders 
granted. The decree, which is ostensibly from the hand 
of the five-year-old Emperor, is written in the first per- 
son, and is most humble and apologetic in tone. So the 
Manchu rule is at an end, Yuan Shi Kai is made Premier 
and will organize a new cabinet. Regarding the form of 
the new constitution, while the National Assembly would 
have one like Great Britain’s, the southern provinces 
prefer a government more resembling ours. Desperate 
fighting was going on meanwhile at Hankow, which the 
Imperialists had retaken from the revolutionists. An 
army of 25,000 drove the rebels from their position and a 
massacre followed in the streets of the city. It was an- 
nounced that during the fight a conflagration was sweep- 
ing the city. But at Shi-Kia-Tan, a Chinese regiment 
in the Emperor’s pay, mutinied, killed their brigadier- 
general, then slaughtered one thousand Manchus. Peking 
has been in great fear of a similar outbreak, hundreds 
are leaving the city, many shops are closed, and mis- 
sionaries are preparing to defend themselves. But it is 
hoped that on the new Premier’s return to Peking from 
the seat of war a greater sense of security will be es- 
On November 3 the capture of Shanghai was 
reported. It surrendered without opposition. The fall 
of Nanking and Ching-Kiang is expected. 


tablished. 


Germany.— The second part of the Morocco treaty has 
now received the signature of Kiderlen-Waechter and 
Cambon. It determines the compensation to be made in 
the Congo and shows that perfect harmony exists at 
present between Germany and France. Germany ac- 
knowledges the right of France to establish a protectorate 
in Morocco, and both nations pledge themselves to seek 
for this purpose the ratification of the powers. Germany 
is, in return, to receive a compensation of about 250,000 
square kilometers of land in the Northern French Congo, 
along the border of the German Cameroons. The country 
is inhabited by a million of blacks and yields a yearly 
trade income of about $2,400,000. Of the Congo river 
(;sermany receives just enough mileage to establish her 
steamship trading stations, while she yields up to France 
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a small delta of land south of the Tsad sea. France re- 
serves for herself the right to erect railroads over Ger- 
man territory in order to connect the various parts of 
French Central Africa. All disagreements relative to 
the treaty are to be submitted to the Hague tribunal. In 
Morocco itself Germany is placed upon precisely the same 
footing as England, as far as French operations are con- 
cerned. Early in the past week the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung mentioned the following items as contained in the 
first part of the treaty which is restricted to Megrocco. 
source of information, 





Germany, according to this 
to have her representatives in all commissions 
entrusted with the supervision of government con- 
tracts in Morocco. The right of carrying on her 
commerce, purchasing land and extending her fisheries 
along the coast is likewise said to have been secured 
by her. The operation of mines, as well as the 
unlimited exportation of mineral ores, has _ further- 
more, been conceded, and she is to have her share in the 
management of the railroads. Finally, a number of har- 
bors are opened to her. The Kdélnische Zeitung writes 
that Germany has asked for nothing more than for un- 
restricted commercial freedom, and has been willing to 
grant the supremacy of France in Morocco in return for 
a proper compensation. “Franee acknowledges the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, and so the long delibera- 
tions are at an end.” To have precipitated a world-war, 
the paper adds, could in nowise have been justified. 
The Colonial Secretary, Dr. Friedrich von Lindequist, 
has renewed his petition, made during the course of the 
summer, that his resignation be accepted, since he had 
from the first been opposed to the governmental policy in 
Morocco. The new Roosevelt Professor, Dr. Paul 
Reinsch, of Wisconsin University, is to be engaged dur- 
ing the winter semester at the University of Berlin. The 
subject of his installation lecture is announced as “The 
New Nationalism in the United States.” The Emperor 
will be represented upon the occasion by one of his sons, 
a Doctor of Political Science. During the summer seme- 
ster Dr. Reinsch is to lecture at the University of Leipzig 
as exchange professor. 


is 








Austria—The Minister of Public Worship, Count 
Karl von Stiirgkh, has been entrusted by the Emperor 
Franz Josef with the commission to form a new cabinet. 
The Minister President von Gautsch had not been able, 
in spite of his supreme efforts, to create a majority in 
parliament, which would have made further operation 
possible. A dismissal of the entire ministry had, there- 
fore, become a necessary measure. The appointment of 
Count Karl von Stiirgkh came most unexpectedly for 
all parties. He had entered public service in 1881, and 
since 1901 had been Privy Councillor and member of 
the Upper House in the Reichstag. It is believed that his 
tenure will be short, and that another cabinet may soon 
be expected under Dr. von Bilinski, the leader of the 
“Polen-Club.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Cardinalate 


Empowered to designate the Head of the Church, and 
constituting with him as auxiliaries and counsellors the 
spiritual body known as the Sacred College, the Cardi- 
nals of the Catholic Church rank next to the Sovereign 
Pontiff in ecclesiastical dignity and official importance. 
Though not of divine origin nor essential to the con- 
stitution of the Church, the office grew with the Church’s 
external development as by natural necessity, and had 
risen to its present eminence before the discoverer of 
America was born. The official announcement that three 
American prelates will be elevated to the Sacred College 
at the approaching Consistory makes an outline of its 
historical evolution appropriate and opportune. 

It was only in the twelfth century that the Sacred Col- 
lege was definitively constituted substantially as it exists 
to-dav ; but the beginnings from which it grew had their 
roots in the Catacombs. The word “cardinal” (from 
cardo, a hinge) was first applied, in the sense of prin- 
cipal, to the clergy who were permanently and officially 
attached to a particular church, then to the archpriest of 
that church. In Rome, according to some, twenty- 
five “titles” or churches in which the Sacraments were 
administered and the liturgical offices celebrated were 
established in the first century, according to others from 
the second to the fifth, and the priest in charge was called 
the presbyter Cardinalis. Such presbyters were entrusted 
by the Pope with the supervision of discipline and other 
ecclesiastical and administrative functions in the Roman 
See. The title of Cardinal priest, which was at first ex- 
tended to archpriests elsewhere, was soon restricted to the 
arch-presbyters of Rome, and was definitively confined to 
the Roman Cardinals by Pius V. The number of “titles” 
was increased, but the rearrangement of titular churches, 
begun by Innocent III and completed by Paul V, re- 
mained fixed until Leo XIII added the Church of San 
Vitale. The titles are now fifty-three, though by the 
ordination of Pope Sixtus V the actual number of Car- 
dinal priests is limited to fifty. 

Of equal antiquity are the Cardinal deacons, who may 
be said to have sprung from the graves of the martyrs. 
Pope St. Clement (88-97) is said to have divided Rome 
into seven regional districts, in each of which a rotary 
or deacon was appointed to collect the Acts of the mar- 
tyrs. St. Evaristus, his successor, charged them also 
with bearing witness to the teaching of the bishops, and 
Pope St. Fabian (236-250) enlarged their duties, ap- 
pointed seven subdeacons to assist them, and had build- 
ings (diaconi@) erected, in connection with a neighbor- 
ing church, for the reception of the poor and other 
charitable works, in the cemeteries of the martyrs whose 
Acts they recorded. Besides being official executors of 
the Papal charities the regional deacons assisted the 





Pontiff at Mass and at the liturgical services in the prin- 
cipal Papal churches, and, being gradually assigned to 
disciplinary and other ecclesiastical functions of con- 
tinually extending scope, attained a fixity of relation to 
the Church of Rome, which made the term Cardinal 
Deacon analogous to that of Cardinal Priest. With the 
change of Roman topography other charitable institu- 
tions replaced the original deaconries. There were 
eighteen under Gregory the Great, and these are still 
existent, but the actual number of Cardinal Deacons 
were reduced to fourteen by Sixtus V. 

As the Papal headship of the Church became more 
externally manifest and ecclesiastical business accord- 
ingly increased, the Popes called in the seven neighbor- 
ing or “suburbicarian” bishops to assist them in counsel 
at synodal meetings and represent them at episcopal 
functions; and these were known as Cardinal Bishops. 
When Porto was in ruins Rufina was joined to it, thus 
reducing the Cardinal Bishops to six, a number which 
was made permanent by Sixtus V. By a Decretal of 
Alexander III, 1159, the three orders of Cardinals were 
definitively unified into one body, to which the election 
of the successor of St. Peter was exclusively attached. 
Thereafter they were the only official legates and 
counsellors of the Pope. Sixtus V fixed their number 
at seventy, which has been seldom reached ; the additions 
to be made at the Consistory of November 27 will bring 
them to within four of the canonical limit. 

From the earliest period, therefore, the Cardinals, 
in various degrees, were assistants of the Pope in the 
care of the poor, in liturgical functions, in the adminis- 
tration of Papal finances and possessions, and the dis- 
position of important ecclesiastical business. Their 
manifold activity was exercised in the Consistory, that 
is, the formal assembly of the Cardinals under the presi- 
dency of the Pope. There they dealt with practically 
all the affairs of Christendom, for when Christendom 
was Catholic religious and secular matters usually 
touched or overlapped, and hence they gradually out- 
ranked bishops and archbishops, and towards the four- 
teenth century, even patriarchs. Innocent III granted 
them the privilege of the red hat, and extended to all the 
scarlet robe previously worn by Papal legates. They 
have a ring with sapphire stone, and may wear the pec- 
toral Cross even in the presence of the Pope. Leo X 
placed them immediately after the Pope in order of 
precedence; in secular courts they rank with princes of 
the blood royal, and they were long acknowledged as 
equals by Emperors and Kings. 

The Cardinals have charge of the Roman Congrega- 
tions, and the Pope alone is their ecclesiastical judge. 
Among other rights and privileges, they have place and 
vote in general councils, and they alone can be sent 
abroad as legates a latere. In private Consistory they 
counsel the Holy Father on the nominations of cardinals 
and bishops, on the conclusion of concordats, and on all 
important ecclesiastical and politico-ecclesiastical mat- 
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; and on the death of the Pontiff they assume the 
management of necessary church affairs and proceed to 
elect his successor. Their powers and duties were in- 
creased and simplified in our own day. The Congrega- 
tions of Cardinals, including among others the important 
Consistorial Congregation and the Holy Office, estab- 
lished or regulated by Sixtus V, have been* completely 
reorganized by Pius X according to the great Constitu- 
tion Sapiénti Consilio, June 29, 1908, which enlarged 
and demarcated the powers of the Roman Cardinals and 
made the famous Jmmensa of Sixtus, V applicable to 


ters; 


modern conditions. 

The Popes have been always free in the nomination 
of Cardinals, but the Tridentine decrees, enforced by Six- 
tus V and ratified by the Vatican Council, ordained that all 
Christian nations should be represented in the Sacred 
College. It was also established that the College of 
Cardinals should contain doctors of theology, four at 
least to be taken from the mendicant orders, and that 
every person nominated must possess the qualifications 
required of a bishop. Their creation, which is the func- 
of the Pope, is effected by the publication of their 
names in secret Consistory. The new dignitary, who has 
heen informed of his nomination some weeks in advance, 
is invested by the Pope with the rochet and red biretta, 
and a few days later, in public Consistory, with the Car- 
dinal’s hat, while the Holy Father pronounces the 


tion 


words: 

‘To the glory of the omnipotent God and the honor 
of the Holy See receive the red hat, the mark of the 
singular dignity of the Cardinalate, whereby it is signi- 
fied that, for the exaltation of the holy faith, the peace 
and quiet of the Christian people and the increase and 
permanence of the Holy Roman Church, you should 
show yourself fearless even unto death and the shedding 
of your blood, in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Pope makes the sign of the Cross thrice over the 
new Cardinal, and in secret Consistory confers on him the 
ring, assigns him his title or diaconia, and performs the 
ceremony of the opening and closing of the mouth, signi- 
fying his duty and right to observe secrecy and express his 
opinion on matters presented to his consideration. <A 
Papal Ablegate conveys the red biretta to foreign Car- 
dinals who cannot attend the Consistory, but the red hat 
is always conferred in public Consistory by the hands of 
the. Sovereign Pontiff. 

On November 27-30 the Cardinalate will be conferred 
on the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, and the 
\rchbishops of New York and Boston. The Pope some- 
times announces that he reserves in petto (in pectore or 
in his breast) a certain number of Cardinals which he 
will publish later. There is some reason to hope that 
our Holy Father has “in his breast” and in his heart a 
still further number of American Cardinals, whom he will 
summon to assist him in the government of Christendom. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 














Care of the Unemployed 


The American Federation of Catholic Societies at its 
last four conventions has endorsed the formation of 
Catholic Aid Societies, to take care of the poor and 
needy. It has especially recommended that homes and 
employment bureaus be opened for men and women who 
come to our large cities in search of work. This timely 
recommendation deserves further consideration, and the 
work done by the Catholic Aid Society of Buffalo may 
serve as an illustration of how much good can be accom- 
plished in this way. 

The Catholic Aid Society of Buffalo was organized, 
May 16, 1904, and was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, April 23, 1908, with these par- 
ticular objects: 

First—To assist the needy and provide a tem- 
porary shelter for homeless men and women; to 
prevent the wanton and indiscriminate arrest and 
imprisonment of persons whose only offence is lack 
of money and inability to find work. 

Second—To urge upon the city and county au- 
thorities the need of a municipal lodging house, 
where honest but unfortunate persons of both sexes 
willing to work may find shelter and food until em- 
ployment is found for them. 





The Buffalo Express, editorially commenting on this 
“Admirable Movement,” said in its issue of June 14, 
1904: 


“The new Catholic Aid Society should be wel- 
comed by Buffalonians of every creed, for it iss 
entering a field of philanthropic endeavor which must 
be threshed over by private organization before the 
authorities can be stirred to proper action there- 
_ eee 
“The Express has never been sparing in its critic- 
ism of the brutal and dangerous practice of indis- 
criminately sending men to the penitentiary who, 
seemingly, are vagrants. There is an endless array 
of evidence tending to show how society is harmed 
by this system of commitment. By this treatment 
of the unemployed we are making criminals of men 
who have been honest and self-sustaining, but who, 
for one cause or another, practically beyond their 
control, are temporarily out of work. Idleness it- 
self is a serious enough affliction for an honest man, 
to add to the mental depression caused by an empty 
pocket ; when one is willing to work the dishonor of 
a term in a penitentiary is little short of a crime. 
Who can wonder that the man who is made to suffer 
this indignity comes out of the prison mocking at 
justice ; that he is then ready to beg or steal and be- 
come, in fact, an offender against society? It is a 
dreadful svstem, and any organized effort to over- 
throw it deserves hearty support.” 


This organized effort had already been made when the 
Catholic Aid Society sent a delegation to the Board of 
Supervisors with the following resolution: 

Whereas, A careful investigation has brought to 
light the fact that many poor workingmen who 


come to Buffalo for the purpose of looking for em- 
ployment are arrested as vagrants and sent to pri- 
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son for a term of several months for the mere 
reason that they are out of work, have no shelter 
for the night, and no visible means of support; and 

Whereas, By such treatment men who have been 
honest and self-supporting are made criminals and 
become a burden to taxpayers; be it 

Resolved, That a committee duly appointed by 
the Catholic Aid Society represent this state of 
affairs to the Honorable, the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County, and prove to them that it would 
save dollars and men if the Board of Supervisors 
would grant money to open a Municipal Lodging 
House and an Employment Bureau, so as to shelter 
these poor men a few nights and enable them to find 
suitable work. 





The purposes of such a lodging house and employment 
bureau would be: To afford a temporary asylum for 
homeless and unfortunate men who are out of work; to 
give them an opportunity to clean up and to secure em- 
ployment; to encourage self-respect on the part of un- 
fortunates who are not guilty of crime; to preserve the 
public health by medical examinations; to reduce street 
begging to the minimum; to reduce the public expense 
of providing for those people at the penitentiary; to 
secure employment for these men. 

From the beginning this movement of obtaining a 
lodging house was heartily supported by the Charity 
Organization Society. A joint committee of both organ- 
izations decided that on account of the connection with 
the county penitentiary and county almshouse a county 
lodging house could be more appropriately and more 
easily obtained from the Supervisors than from the City 
Council. The Supervisors gave the committee a hearing 
February 10, 1905, and then referred the matter to their 
counsel, to see if they had the power to open a public 
lodging house without proper legislation. He reported 
that a new law necessary, and such a 
drafted by the committee. The committee was told that 
it was too late to introduce a bill that vear, but it thought 
otherwise, and the bill was introduced March 22d. After 
the committee had appeared several times before the 
Supervisors, they voted on April 11th to approve the bill 
and took it up as their measure. The bill failed from 
over-confidence on the part of the committee. The com- 
mittee met again December 29, 1905, and it was decided 
to wait until the new Board of Supervisors was or- 
ganized and then to proceed at once. A second year was 
lost in a tedious attempt to persuade the county attorney 
that no establishing act was necessary. There were 
many hearings upon this question before the Supervisors, 
and in April, 1906, they again voted that an enabling act 
be introduced. This act was passed, and was signed by 
Governor Hughes in April, 1907. There were more 
hearings, and in June the Supervisors voted an appro- 
priation of $10,000, and asked the joint committee of the 
Charity Organizations and the Catholic Aid Society to 
take charge of the details. Many buildings were seen 
by the committee, and fairly suitable one was found 
in the old building of the Children’s Aid Society, 29 


was law was 








Franklin Street, which was opened in January, 1908, as 
the Erie County Lodging House. 

The success that has characterized the Erie County 
Lodging House since its institution, about four years 
ago, has attracted widespread attention throughout the 
country. Several other large cities have become in- 
terested in the Buffalo institution, and some of them 
contemplate opening lodging houses, patterned after the 
one in Buffalo. It is one of the greatest charitable in- 
stitutions of its kind in the country, and its work is 
recognized by criminologists as one of the greatest for 
the lessening of crime. It is at the same time an institu- 
tion which, as the records show, saves the county a great 
deal of money. 

In the year 190%, prior to the establishment of the 
Lodging House, 2,460 men were arrested in the city of 
Buffalo as vagrants and tramps. Of this number 823 
were committed to the penitentiary, the average con- 
finement for each one being fifty-three and one-half 
days. In other words, the 823 men served a total of 
about 44,000 days, and the number of meals served to 
them totaled 132,000. Figuring these meals at ten cents 
each (which is a very moderate price) the cost to the 
county in meals alone was $13,000, which is three times 
more than it cost the county to maintain 7,963 at the 
Lodging House in the first year of its existence. In the 
year 1908 there was a total of 6,926 men arrested as 
vagrants or tramps in this city, and of this number 
1,157 were committed to the penitentiary, the average 
confinement for each being twenty and one-half days, 
almost three times less than the preceding year. This 
was due, in a measure, to the fact that in the preceding 
year one of the morning justices made a practice of 
sending men to the penitentiary for six months each. 
These 1,157 men served a total of 28,835 days and ate 
71,505 meals, which, at the low estimated cost of ten 
cents a meal, meant an expense to the county of $7,150.50. 

It will be noticed that while the arrests were nearly 
three times as many as they were in 1907, the number 
of convictions was proportionately very much smaller than 
for 1907. This is explained by the fact that about June 
of that year the County Lodging House was in shape, 
so that it could begin to take care of men sent to it from 
the morning courts. If the Lodging House could have 
accommodated these men earlier that year, there is no 
doubt that the number of men sent to the penitentiary 
would have been fully 500 less. 

Omitting the year 1909, in which equally good results 
were obtained, we may pass to 1910. During that year 
the Lodging House received from the courts 679, from 
the Police Department, 4,634; from the Probation offi- 
cers, 56; from the penitentiary, after discharge, 160. 
The Lodging House cared for 9,722, and secured em- 
ployment for 4,778. (Of these 6,936 proved to be 
skilled workmen, and 2,786 unskilled laborers; 453 
secured permanent positions on farms). 

Thus over one-half were not only aided temporarily, 
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but they were given opportunity to get a fresh start in 
life. One hundred and seventy-seven who seemed un- 
able to help themselves through employment were sent to 
hospitals, Superintendent of the Poor, Charity Organ- 
ization Society, U. S. Pension Agent, and various philan- 
thropic societies. Two joined the United States Army ; 
twenty-one were rejected by the Superintendent of the 
Lodging House as being totally unworthy of such aid 
as the Lodging House offers. That is to say, the manage- 
ment was thoroughly convinced that the applicants 
turned down were confirmed idlers or drinkers, com- 
pletely imbued with the idea that the world owed them 
a living. 

These statistics, although mere figures, show that the 
Lodging House is filling a long-felt want, and justified 
the Grand Jury of the Supreme Court for the April, 
1910, term in declaring: “This is an institution that is 
doing grand work, and from its records shown us is 
evidently saving the county much money.” 

H. J. MAECKEL, S.J. 


A Great Catholic Soldier 


A noble figure has passed away. A knight of the 
Cross and a soldier of France, a champion of the Church, 
a defender of outraged justice and slandered truth, has 
fought his last fight and laid down his arms. The sword, 
which at Castelfidardo and Mentana leaped from its 
scabbard to guard the right and smite the wrong, which 
flashed before the Zouaves at Loigny and Auvours, has 
been surrendered at last to the conqueror—death. The 
warrior’s soul, accompanied in its flight by the blessing 
and the prayer of the successor of that Pontiff-King, to 
whom it had plighted its knightly troth, has gone to 
meet the spirits of the last of the Crusaders, of Lamori- 
ci¢ére and Pimodan, where the God of Battles binds the 
wreath of triumph on their warrior brows. 

Athanase de Charette de la Contrie came of good 
fighting stock, and was a glorious relic of a glorious 
past. He stood like some lonely sentinel left on the 
field of battle when the dust and smoke have rolled 
away. He spoke to us of other days. His name was a 
household word in many a Catholic home, in every home 
in France, where bravery is honored and the torch of 
patriotism and faith still sheds its rays. The story of 
his life is a martial, an inspiring lesson. 

He was grand-nephew of the chivalrous Vendéan 
chieftain, Francois Athanase de Charette, one of the 
heroes of that “war of giants,” as Napoleon called it, 
(1792-1796) in which the hardy peasants of La Ven- 
dée, fighting for altar and king, kept at bay such men 
as Kléber, Marceau and Hoche, the most skilful leaders 
of the Republican army. The grand-uncle of the dead 
hero should be gratefully remembered by Americans. 
Before his campaigns in La Vendée he had served as a 
young naval officer in the American Revolution, in the 
French squadron which so materially helped the colonists. 








The kero of Castelfidardo was born at Nantes, Septem- 
ber 18, 1832. His father was another Athanase de 
Charette, his mother a daughter of a Bourbon Prince, 
the Duc de Berry. Loyalty to the king, fidelity to duty, 
the unquestioning yet intelligent faith of a vanished past, 
a bravery that laughed at fatigue and courted danger, a 
knightly courtesy, blended with a soldier’s frankness, an 
iron will and the staying power of the born fighter, were 
family heirlooms in this ancient house. Young Charette 
grew up in this invigorating atmosphere. The call of 
duty had but to sound; he was ready. 

The summons came in 1860. The Vicar of Christ 
was girt on all sides by deceit, conspiracy, treachery. 
Wherever he looked he met the face of a foe. The 
Powers had abandoned him, the enemy’s regiments were 
on his soil. He called for volunteers to check the in- 
vader. From France, from Canada and Ireland, from 
Holland, Austria and Spain hundreds answered the 
Crusaders’ call, and mustered under the white and yellow 
flag. The Marquis de Lamoriciére, the hero of the siege 
of Constantine, the ex-Governor of Algeria, the con- 
queror of Adbel-Kader, as brave a soldier as ever drew 
a sword, was the commander-in-chief of this Spartan 
band. Charette was one of the first to bring his heart 
and his sword, and to consecrate them to the cause of 
justice. The keen eye of Lamoriciére quickly discerned 
his qualities and entrusted him with the formation of a 
regiment of Papal Zouaves. The young nobleman was 
a dashing soldier. Not gifted perhaps with supreme 
genius in war, he was an ideal officer to lead a regiment, 
or command a brigade. He was a soldier of the stamp 
of Hancock, or “Jeb” Stuart, a man whom Grant would 
have flung on the Grey lines at Shiloh, or Lee ordered 
to charge the Federal batteries at Gettysburg. 

On September 18, 1860, at Castelfidardo, a few miles 
southwest of Ancona, Lamoriciére’s 8,000 men met 28,000 
Italian troops under Cialdini. Outnumbered, swept at 
close range by the deadliest fire, the Pontifical lines were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Charette had his Zouaves in 
the forefront of the fray. The young lieutenant-colonel 
yielded only when to fight any longer meant a useless 
holocaust. He was beaten, but not broken. The Pope 
still needed his sword. He stayed. At Mentana, Novem- 
ber 3, 1867, brave Kanzler has no better officer in his 
3,000 Papal troops than Charette, no braver regiment 
than the Zouaves. From sunrise until late in the after- 
noon this devoted band, supported now by 2,000 French 
soldiers, meet 10,000 Garibaldian troops and utterly rout 
them. The Pontiff still needs the Zouaves and their 
gallant colonel. Charette stays. 

Evil days are falling fast on the sorrow-stricken Pope. 
When at last 60,000 Piedmontese, under Cadorna march 
through the battered and crumbling walls near the Porta 
Pia, Charette, still at the post of danger, fights like a 
lion at bay, and sheathes in defeat, but not in dishonor, 
the sword which he had drawn for the truth and the 
right. 
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The chivalrous Breton had not been allowed the 
privilege of a soldier’s death in the service of the Pope. 
He courts it on the encrimsoned plains of France, writh- 
ing in the throes and agony of the Franco-Prussian war. 
His Pontifical Zouaves are incorporated into the 
seventeenth corps of the army of the Loire. A fighting, 
a praying general, the pure and saintly de Sonis, the 
Stonewall Jackson of that dreadful campaign, is in com- 
mand. Castelfidardo, Mentana, Porta Pia! these are the 
magic names that gleam on the regimental colors of the 
Zouaves. To the glorious roll they will add Orléans, 
Loigny, Auvours. At Loigny, on December 2, 1871, de 
Sonis calls on the Zouaves to save the army. Over the 
blood-stained snow, with deadly rifle-hail beating down 
their ranks, Charette in the van, the men of Castelfidardo 
and Mentana hurl themselves on the veterans of Prince 
Frederic Charles. In vain. Severely wounded, Charette 
falls. Soon restored to health, he stays at the front for 
suffering France, just as before he stayed for the Pope. 
A month later, as brigadier-general, he leads his 
decimated ranks up the heights of Auvours, iron-crowned 
He could not lead them to victory; 
It was his 


and fire-wreathed. 
he led them to honor and undying fame. 
last, great fight. 

A royalist by family tradition and personal inclina- 
tion, de Charette kept aloof: from politics. The Depart- 
ments of Brittany begged him to represent them in the 
National Assembly. He declined. Elected as deputy 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, he again refused. The vet- 
eran, no doubt, would have felt ill at ease in the halls 
of a Republican Legislature. He was essentially a man 
of action. Yet he could wield a picturesque pen, as his 
“Souvenirs du Régiment des Zouaves” eloquently proves, 
a book that reveals the soul of a great soldier, of a 
staunch and faithful Catholic. For many years Charette 
lived quietly on his estate at Basse-Motte, in Brittany. 
A devout Catholic, a courteous gentleman, a friend of 
the poor, he calmly awaited his last summons. He met 
it with knightly courage and Christian fortitude, the 
cross for which he had so nobly fought resting on his 
heart, the rosary, which his soldier sires bore with 
musket and pike on many a well-fought field, twined 
around his trembling hands. 

Athanase de Charette nobly recalls the glorious names 
of Sobieski, Hunyady and Scanderbeg, those undaunted 
champions of the Cross. And it is the privilege of the 
heroes, who fight in the cause of Christ and His Church, 
to stir a sympathy and regret, which no others can evoke 
in a like degree. Their memory will not die. For jus- 
tice, truth, loyalty, self-sacrifice and faith are the surest 
titles to glory. Others, favored of fame and fortune for 
one brief day, though laden with ho:.ors in life and 
death, are soon forgotten. But the valiant souls, who 
like the hero of Castelfidardo, fight for a noble but down- 
trodden and seemingly losing but ever-victorious cause, 
are destined, even in suffering and defeat, to immortality. 
The unbeliever himself lays a wreath upon their tomb. 





And the Church of Christ, the Heir of Ages, writes their 
names on her heart and on the muster-roll of the world’s 


true heroes. Joun C. REvILLE, S.J. 


The ‘‘Teaching Assembly of Contradictory Overseers’’ 


The fifty-first Anglican “Church Congress” met the 
first week in October at Stoke-on-Trent. Though some- 
what loosely described as the “Parliament of the Church 
of England,” it has no official status. Nevertheless, the 
fact that some of the bishops take part in its proceedings, 
gives it a certain importance as an exponent of Anglican 
opinion. The meeting begins on a Sunday, when “Con- 
gress sermons” are preached. On the following days, 
meetings are held and papers read and discussed, but 
no vote is taken. ‘This is one of the precautions against 
accentuating the divisions of the Establishment. 

The attendance is usually largely composed of High 
Churchmen. The ultra-Protestant element has always 
shown a tendency to boycott the congresses, which were 
originally organized by enthusiastic adherents of the Ox- 
ford High Church movement. This year’s gathering is 
notable for the fact that one of the bishops preached a 
remarkable sermon which showed in a startling way 
the deep cleavage that exists between rival schools in 
the Church of England. Two bishops preached in dif- 
ferent churches on the same Sunday. One was the 
Bishop of London. He devoted his address to the 
problems raised by the labor movement. This kept him 
off any dangerous ground. Dr. Ingram, Bishop of Lon- 
don, is a High Churchman, who believes in priesthood 
and sacraments and sacrifice. He labors under the de- 
lusion that he represents the old pre-Reformation Bishops 
of London, shutting his eyes to the clear fact that in the 
days of Elizabeth, the line of those bishops came to an 
end. They ordained priests to offer up the sacrifice of 
the Mass and consecrated altar stones for their churches. 
The first bishop of the new kind destroyed in one night 
every altar in his cathedral, and directed that the altar 
stones should be broken up or “devoted to base and 
common uses.” But this did not prevent Dr. Ingram 
from being a champion of the “Continuity” theory. His 
favorite argument is that he must really represent the 
good old Catholic bishops, because he happens to live 
at Fulham in the palace that once belonged to them. 
The readers of AMERICA will remember how he urged 
this argument at the Jamestown general convention, ap- 
pealing to the frogs of Fulham moat to confirm it. 
Well-informed Americans must have opened their eyes 
wide at hearing an argument on a level with that of 
the gentleman in one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
operas, who declares that he must not disgrace the heroic 
ancestors whose portraits hang on the walls of his re- 
cently purchased old castle. “But these are not your 
ancestors,” he is told, and he replies: “They are. The 
portraits were sold to me with the castle.” 

We'l, here in one pulpit was the Bishop of London, 
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who “says mass,” as he believes, and thinks that he holds 
nearly every Catholic doctrine except the supremacy and 
infallibility of the Pope. In another was the Bishop of 
Carlisle. He is a bishop of the same Church, and Dr. 
Ingram is in full communion with his “brother of Car- 
lisle.” But the Bishop of Carlisle, instead of keeping 
to safe neutral ground and giving forth smooth platitudes 
on- social problems, devoted his sermon to an outspoken 
attack on the Bishop of London’s whole position. . The 
Church of England, he said, was being brought into dan- 
ger and disrepute by a school of clergy and laity who 
would take away its Protestant character, and who are 
trying to bring back priesthood and priestcraft, and all 
that the glorious Reformation had swept away. “Ordin- 
ation” is not a “Sacrament,” he declared, and striking this 
keynote he denounced the whole doctrine and practice 
of the High Churchmen. Once more it was demonstrated 
that in the Church of England there is no authoritative 
teaching, and what one bishop solemnly declares to be 
black, another may as solemnly pronounce to be white. 

Then comes another strange thing. The Church 
Times, the organ of the High Church party, gave several 
columns to reports of, and commentaries on, the con- 
gress. But not one word does it say of the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s sermon. It does not even say that he preached 
at the congress. It is evidently trying to hide the scandal 
of division from the eyes of its readers. 

It is said that when the Protestant Episcopalian mis- 
sion in China was drawing up a manifesto in Chinese, 
the native translator was asked to explain the exact literal 
meaning of the characters he had selected to express the 
title of the Church, and it then came out that they meant 
literally “The Teaching Assembly of Contradictory Over- 
seers.” “Contradictory” was an attempt to translate 
Protestant, and the “Overseers” were the bishops. The 
native secretary was wiser than he knew. The Church 
Congress with the Bishop of London in one pulpit and 
the Bishop of Carlisle in the other was assuredly an 
“Assembly of Contradictory Overseers.” 

An English judge declared once “Truth will some- 
times come out, even in an affidavit.” It comes out 
sometimes in a Church Congress address. Canon Beech- 
ing, just promoted to the Deaconry of Norwich, read a 
paper on the English Bible in which he said :— 

“The sixteenth century translation of the Bible broke 
the English Church into a hundred sects. No Church- 
man, no Englishman, but must deplore the fact, even 
though he recognizes that under the circumstances it was 
inevitable. To the English Bible we owe it that the 
Catholic Church of England is in ruins; but to that same 
Bible, more deeply studied, we shall, I believe, also owe 
it—and who knows how soon it will be—that the ruins 
will be repaired.” 

This is a frank admission of the breakdown of the 
good old Protestant theory of the Bible needing no living 
interpreter. As to the Canon’s optimistic belief that 
somehow in the future the same causes will produce dia- 





metrically different results, he must be a hopeful man who 
sees any sign of the forecast being realized. Certainly 
it requires optimism to express such a hope on the mor- 
row of a day that saw one Bishop of the Establishment 
denouncing as mischievous folly, the whole theory of the 
Church, and the Christian life held by one of his episcopal! 
brethren. It does not help that, though each believes the 
other to be a teacher of error, they “agree to differ” and 
met on the same religious platform in the name of the 
same so-called “Church.” A. H. ATTERIDGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Italy’s Prime Minister at Turin 


Rome, October 15, 1911. 


Last week closed with a banquet to the Prime Min- 
ister, Giolitti, tendered him by the Liberal Monarchical 
Union at Turin. There were eleven hundred guests at 
the dinner; of these three hundred were parliamentary 
deputies, one hundred members of the National Senate ; 
and there was besides a host of local officials from all the 
neighboring cities. It was the most notable political 
gathering of the year, and was organized by the national- 
ists to give Giolitti a chance to go on public record at 
this moment without the trouble of calling Parliament. 

Though everybody looked to Giolitti for a full declara- 
tion of the administration’s program in regard to the 
war in hand, they were destined to disappointment. 
Pleading the privilege of his portfolio and reminding 
his audience that no Minister dealing with Foreign 
Affairs had ever repented of being sparing of speech, he 
confined himself to stating that the government has pro- 
ceeded first to a full understanding with the Powers 
and then to a defence of Italian economic and political 
development in Africa, as well as of the dignity of the 
country, by a military occupation of Tripoli. He then 
sought to soothe the Socialistic opposition by insisting 
upon the government’s intention to proceed with electoral 
reform, raising the percentage of the electorate from 
its present 32 per cent. of all male subjects not minors 
to something like 85 per cent. by extending the suffrage 
to all males of thirty years of age, as well as to all others 
who had completed their military service. This will hft 
the number of voters in Italy from about three million 
to eight. He furthermore justified his postponement of 
the question of the extension of the suffrage till after 
proper disposal of his plan for a government monopoly 
of insurance on the ground of instant and imperious 
necessity. 

The general opinion of the speech is that it was very 
clever but of dubious security to the present cabinet. 
It did not prevent the Socialist Congress at Milan from 
passing a resolution the following Wednesday to the 
effect that the Socialists could not and should not further 
support the Giolitti administration. It may, however, 
have awakened Mayor Nathan,—that or public opinion: 
for he has at last found voice and has wired the King 
at Naples that “Rome turning loyally to the King, the 
head of the army, as the safe interpreter of the senti- 
ment of the Nation, tenders its warmest greeting to the 
brave brethren who are bearing to the farther shore of 
the Mediterranean the breath of Italian civilization.” 

Catholic enthusiasm still continues in the support of 
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the government’s military enterprise. At Orte and at 
Casciana the Catholic Union has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the war. The conscripts from the parish of St. 
James in Augusta, here at Rome were gathered in the 
parish church for Mass and Holy Communion on the 
day of their departure and warmly encouraged by their 
pastor to do their full duty for their country. The 
Bishop of Trivento delivered a discourse in his cathedral 
pulpit on the glorious victory of Lepanto, exhorting his 
hearers to pray for a like success of Italian arms at 
Tripoli. At Capua the archbishop, Cardinal Capecela- 
tro, issued a pastoral letter urging the prayers of all for 
the army, insisting that its success would be a victory, 
not only for their country, but for the Catholic faith and 
Christian civilization in that Africa from which in the 
past there came to us the towering genius of St. Augus- 
tine. At Pisa the archbishop, Cardinal Maffi, has or- 
dered the collect pro tempore belli, and at the gathering 
of the Pisan troops in the Church of the Knights of St. 
Stephen, before their departure, he delivered an elo- 
quent sermon of benediction upon the sons of Pisa, 
marching to the wars as of old under the protection of 
the Mother of God. 

The Vatican has made no statement, in spite of the 
industrious repetition in the English and American press 
of their correspondents’ inventions attributed to the Holy 
Father and to the Cardinal Secretary of State. The 
Vatican is concerned with other things. The Cardinal 
has sent in the name of His Holiness, to Bishop 
Marbeau, of Meaux, a letter of sympathetic approval for 
the dedication on October 23d of a monument to 
Bossuet. 

He has also addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo, in Spain, a letter of instruction for the bishops 
of Spain in their treatment of the duties of Catholics in 
public affairs. He insists upon the Catholic laity being 
allowed the fullest freedom, consistent with the teach- 
ings and laws of the Church, in all civil and _ political 
affairs, and urges the bishops not to interfere in party 
contentions, nor to lend their approval and benediction 
to any political party, and to abstain from censure of 
any party and of any Catholic journal or journalist in 
matters that are civil and political, but to accord them 
their rightful freedom therein, provided they offend not 
against charity or justice. 

The Congregation of Regulars has followed the lead 
of the Consistorial Congregation in the matter of 
Duchesne’s “History of the Church,” and has addressed 
a letter to the heads of religious orders forbidding its 
use in their houses of studies in Italy, either as a text- 
book or a book of reference for their students. 

In mid-week Rome was distressed to hear of the 
serious illness of Cardinal Capecelatro. On Friday he 
received the last sacraments, and though his condition 
has since slightly improved, he is still in serious danger. 
The Queen Mother, Margherita, was one among many 
who telegraphed to Capua to inquire anxiously of his 
condition. 

An echo of the attempt at murder in St. Peter’s last 
year has just been heard in the announcement of the 
sentence of the would-be assassin, De Santi, to two years’ 
imprisonment, plus the payment of ccsts and damages. 
This is a case where the mills have ground slowly with- 
out grinding small. 

The cholera has disappeared from the circuit of our 
block, after having within five days taken toll of six- 
teen cases with twelve deaths. 


C. M. 





An Unexpected Champion 


STocKHOLM, Oct. 15, 1911. 

When Leonidas and his Spartans were defending 
Thermopylae against the overwhelming odds of the 
Persian host, someone is recorded to have said that the 
enemy were so numerous that their arrows would ob- 
scure the sun. “So much the better,’ answered the 
brave Spartan King, “we shall then be able to tight in 
the shade.” 

Against odds almost as overwhelming as these must 
the handful of Catholics in Sweden, in the kingdom of 
Gustav Wasas, make their fight. And in this battle for 
our Faith and our rights we Catholics have not been 
spoiled by the favor of Protestants, much less of the 
Protestant pastors of the established Church. but “no 
rule without exception,” says an old saw. To their 
great and most agreeable surprise Catholics have found 
an ally even in these dark days. As a champion of jus- 
tice, and therefore as a champion of the rights of Cath- 
olics, a most famous Protestant divine has taken up their 
cause, Doctor Nathan Soderblom, professor of theology 
at Upsala University. 

In an article published in the Stockholms Dagblad, one 
of the most widely circulated and important papers of 
Sweden, he says: 

“The right to keep church records which shall be 
officially acknowledged, a right which the four 
Catholic parishes of Sweden had hitherto possessed, 
was restricted by the royal ordinance of December 
25, 1910. Catholics must hereafter enter their names 
on the registers of the Swedish (Lutheran) parishes 
within whose territory they reside. They must ob- 
tain from these the papers required by the law and 
the testimonies regarding their freedom from former 
contracts. Even though both parties are Catholic 
and the marriage takes place before a Catholic 
priest, it is required that the certificates be drawn 
up by a minister of the Swedish established Church. 

It is this last demand especially which the local Vicar 

Apostolic, in his address to the king, has declared 

to be a most detrimental and humiliating condition 

for the spiritual welfare and the parish life of 

Catholics. In the press, likewise, the dissatisfaction 

of Catholics has been publicly voiced, while in for- 

eign countries this legislative act is looked upon as 

a violation of religious toleration in a Protestant 

country.” 


In his article Professor Soderblom farther instances 
the fact that several prominent Lutheran ministers, and 
especially the Lutheran Consistory of Stockholm, had 
strongly opposed this restriction of Catholic rights. 
Finally he deals with those who in their superior wis- 
dom would look upon the entire matter as too unim- 
portant for consideration, a mere bagatelle. 


“The fact is,” he continues, “that the present rep- 
resentatives of the. Catholic Church in Sweden look 
upon these restrictions as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence in their care of souls. Since there is question 
of only four parishes it would seem that an excep- 
tion could be made and their rights, which have 
been limited, be restored entirely. This is the onl) 
way of ridding ourselves of a matter which is not 
so altogether unimportant. . . . In no case, 
however, is the Lutheran Church to blame. The 
work of Lutheran ministers has not been very much 
increased by this legislation; but it is easily appre- 
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ciated that their task of burdening obligations upon 
Catholics, which the latter would rather fulfil before 
their own priests, cannot be a pleasant one. 


Thus far the Professor of Lutheran theology. Is his 
admonition likely to produce results? The question is 
of the greatest importance, as we have shown in a former 
article in America (No. 102, “Religious Liberty in 
Sweden”). The ancient rights are at stake which Cath- 
olics have possessed since the days of Gustav III. It 
was this illustrious ruler who, in the year 1781, issued 
the famous edict of toleration, which for the Catholics 
of Sweden was a ray of light that shone forth after the 
dark night of two long centuries. 

Baron G. ARMFELT. 


French Freemasons 
Paris, October 21, 1911. 

The yearly Assembly of the French Freemasons took 
place in Paris last September, at a moment when war 
clouds hung heavily over the country. In spite of the 
secrecy that surrounds their deliberations, echoes of the 
proceedings of the “Brethren” were heard outside the 
precincts of the “Grand Orient,” and some of their utter- 
ances are curiously significant. 

Two symptoms were especially striking: the anti- 
patriotic tone of the speakers when touching on political 
questions, and the large number of professors and school 
masters who are now enrolled in the ranks of Masonry 
in France. 

The French Freemasons make no secret of their so- 
called “humanitarian” opinions and Socialistic proclivi- 
ties. One of them, M. Riviére, openly declared that he 
was absolutely opposed to the idea of war under any cir- 
cumstances; another, M. Bessiére, urged his colleagues 
to work for the deliverance of the notorious Herve, 
the anti-patriotic leader, whose insults to the army are 
well known. “Hervé is an honest man, he is the de- 
fender of Freemasonry,” added the orator. Another 
member, M. Sadoul, proposed an alliance between the 
French and German Freemasons, for the prevention of 
war. Other subjects were discussed with no less vio- 
lence: the monopoly of education; the necessity of de- 
fending the lay schools; of confiscating the churches; 
of influencing the mothers of families, as well as the 
fathers. In France women’s influence is great, among 
the middle classes especially, and so far Freemasonry has 
not made much progress among French wives and 
mothers; they may be indifferent to religion, but they are 
seldom openly hostile. 

It is alarming to discover that it is among the pro- 
fessors and schoolmasters of the country that Free- 
masonry has the greater number of followers; the bane- 
ful influence of the sect is thus brought to bear on the 
rising generation, and this influence is not only irreli- 
gious, it is plainly anti-patriotic and revolutionary, and 
it constitutes a real danger to society. The tendency of 
the French Freemasons to become more and more 
Socialistic, anti-patriotic’ and radical has lately been 
noticed by all the Conservative papers. There is no 
denying the fact that at the present moment the Free- 
masons are the real masters of France, their adepts are 
prominent in the Ministry, indeed, the zeal with which 
one Minister, M. Malvy, hunts down the dispersed 
monks and nuns won for him the warm recognition of 
his brethren; their theories are professed by hundreds 
of schoolmasters throughout the country, and the 











strenuous banding together of the Catholic forces alone 
can effectually cope with an evil so wide-spreading and 
so insidious in its methods. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Second Year of the Portuguese Republic 


LisBpon, October 8, 1911. 

What will be the upshot of the monarchistic counter- 
revolution? Those who are directing it speak confi- 
dently of their ultimate triumph, and they look upon the 
imitation republic as a thing doomed, if not dead. The 
Arriaga people, however, make light of the supposed 
invasion and of its effects on those Portuguese who are 
ill affected towards the present régime. The facts of the 
case, whatever they may be, are hardly within reach of 
the newsgatherer, for the Government has muzzled the 
press and controls the telegraph. 

We are not to suppose that the monarchists are the 
only opponents of the present administration. Far from 
such being the case, some of its bitterest and most un- 
compromising antagonists are found among those, who 
having little or no sympathy with the house of Braganga, 
have even less with the men who are now at the head of 
public affairs. O Correio de Beira, for example, which 
is an influential newspaper of radical tendencies, sums 
up the “blessings” of the new régime as follows: A law 
that demoralizes the family by making divorce shock- 
ingly easy; a law that destroys proprietorship, made 
simply as a means of rewarding certain classes in Lis- 
bon; a law called the Civil Register, which, as it stands, 
inflicts many inconveniences and hardships on the rural 
population; a law on freedom of the press which is 
more reactionary than anything in the time of the dic- 
tator Franco; and an education law which educators call 
detestable. 

The famous (or rather infamous) Separation Law is 
to be rigidly enforced as far as Catholics are concerned, 
but it has been modified for the convenience of Protest- 
ants. Take the single provision which forbids public 
religious services in the evening. It is relaxed in favor 
of Protestants, but strictly enforced against Catholics. 

The monarchist uprising has caused a change in the 
cabinet. A new Minister of War, in the person of 
Alberto Silveira, until now chief of police in Lisbon, has 
been placed at the head of military affairs. 

The archbishops of Portugal have sent a warm letter 
of thanks to the French Cardinals who had sent them.a 
message of consolation and encouragement. 

JuLiAn BLANco. 


Where Every Prospect Pleases 


Cotompo, Ceyton, Aug. 18, 1911. 

“Ceylen is the beautiful pearl set on the brow of 
India, where every prospect pleases, and only man is—” 
It would be preposterous and a crime of lése-nation to 
add the final word of the Protestant Bishop Heber’s 
quotation of some fifty years ago. Ah! the lovely 
Lanka,’ the sweet isle of spices, the land of the cocoa- 
nut palm, of tea and rubber—the land of unsurpassed 
scenery! Is it a wonder that a Singhalese gets 
heimweh whenever he is away from his dear Tapobrane? 
Is it a wonder that tourists come from every part of the 
world to visit its hospitable shores, its famous Buddhis- 
tic shrines and ruins, the sacred (!)—spurious—Tooth 
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of Buddha in Kandy, that charming capital of the last 
Singhalese Kingdom? Traveling is made easy and 
comfortable, railways run everywhere, and motor cars 
and mail coaches bring you wherever you like to go. 
In seven hours time, by day or by night, you go by train 
from Colombo to the Sanatorium of the Island, Nuwara- 
Eliya (Town of Light) which is nearly seven thousand 
feet above sea level. There you can enjoy an ideal cli- 
mate and all the comforts of big European hotels. Last 
February I met there two solid American priests, of the 
Archdiocese of New York, Fathers L.— and G.—, who 
seemed enraptured with their visit to Ceylon. Our 
metropolis, Colombo, the first harbor of the East until 
Panama is opened to the world, will remain seated as 
a queen at the centre of the highways of the ocean. It 
saw the American fleet and feted its gallant crews on 
their great journey around the world. It welcomed at 
different times numbers of Americans who had snatched 
themselves away from their giddy commercial avocations 
to get a glimpse of the Orient. One who makes his first 
acquaintance with the East at Suez or Port Said must 
find himself in an earthly paradise when he enters 
Colombo. He is bewildered as he beholds the Fort, the 
busy native quarters, with their quaint buildings, their 
streets filled with rickshaw-men rushing in every direc- 
tion, and a motley crowd where all the Asiatic types 
commingle, and where queer fashions of dress attract 
the white man’s eye. A drive in the vast cinnamon gar- 
dens brings him, as it were, to a city of palaces, where 
the well-to-do, the grandees, the intellectuals have built 
for themselves bungalows and villas, all in Oriental style, 





‘full of comfort for the owner or occupant and pleasant 


to look at. We have in this enchanting isle the happi- 
ness of living under British rule, and are so far com- 
pletely free from the fearful unrest that prevails in many 
places of India, our next neighbor. The coronation of 
our King George V gave to all classes and creeds the 
occasion of showing their loyalty, and the 22d of June 
was a glorious day in the annals of the Island. The 
Ceylonese understand that no foreign rule could equal 
England’s in giving true liberty, genuine protection, 
equal justice to all and sincere toleration for a babel 
of creeds. 

As the census was taken in March of this year, we 
know the exact figure of each nationality and religion. 
In the whole of Ceylon there are 4,109,470 inhabitants ; 
the Singhalese are still far ahead, with 2,714,880. Then 
come the Tamils, 1,060,432 strong; the Moors are next, 
with 266,876. The Europeans reach a good figure, 
8,555; the Burghers, of Dutch origin—very few are of 
unmixed blood—have increased up to 26,867. A great 
many of them are fine trustworthy men, and occupy high 
places in Government offices and the liberal professions. 
There are 13,092 Malays, all Mahometans; 5,342 Ved- 
dahs, or aborigines, and 13,426 of different other nation- 
alities. It goes without saying that the Buddhists come 
first in point of number: 2,479,343. The Hindoos, i. ¢., 
Sivaites and Vishnuites follow with 934,083 adherents. 
There are 410,310 Christians of various denominations. 
Then come the Mahometans, with 284,434 members; 
the remaining 1,300 are Parsis, Afghans, Kaffirs, etc., etc. 
The proportion of the Protestants of cifferent sects to 
Catholics is about 1 to 6. 

For some time to come Buddhism will be the religion— 
or let us say—the philosophical system of the bulk of 
the Singhalese. Twenty-five years ago, when it was at 
a low ebb, it was helped powerfully by Col. Olcott with 
money got in America. He established theosophical 











schools and lectured everywhere. Yet perspicacious 
Buddhists, in the long run, found out that the Colonel 
had been distorting their religion and would soon knock 
it to smithereens. Modernism is rife even here. We 
saw it in the late London Race Congress, where agnos- 
tics and theosophical Buddhists when defining the essen- 
tials of Buddhism, took and left of its tenets just what 
they pleased. Thus, a short time before old Olcott’s 
death, his aureola had vanished, leaving only a theosophi- 
cal glimmering behind. It has always been a puzzle to 
me how it is possible for a Western mind, be it American 
or European, to take a fancy to Buddhism. Surely the 
very few white men who came over here to join—for a 
time!—the Buddhist monks, must have known very 
little of Christianity. It is only a month ago that a 
European—lI shall not mention his nationality—said he be- 
lieved that Buddhism and Catholicism are very like each 
other. After a few days in a Buddhist pansala (a kind 
of Buddhist convent) he had his eyes opened, and hur- 
ried back ashamed and broken-hearted to his country. 
What brought him over here, he told us, was his inten- 
tion to learn singhalese, pali and sanskrit. But seeing 
what practical Buddhism is, he fled away a disgusted, 
but a wiser man. 

Buddhism, which as its founder says, should be 
peace-loving and tolerant of any other form of religion, 
has of late become, at least in our Island, arrogant, 
harsh, bigoted, aggressive and troublesome. There are 
many among the native theosophical Buddhists who hold 
that by becoming a Christian one loses his nationality. 
Is it due to our closeness to or the contagion of India? 
A crusade was decided upon. The Christians must be 
won back, and all of a sudden the news was trumpeted 
abroad, and big posters were put all over Colombo and 
the other towns, that a learned book was published in 
the capital, and that, without the slightest doubt, it was 
going to give the deathblow to Christianity, and bring 
over all its deluded followers to the old religion by 
sheer force of conviction. Every Christian was sur- 
prised by such a tremendous flourish. Without loss of 
time, Mr. A. G. Fraser, M.A., and Mr. Kenneth 
Saunders, B.A., both of the Kandy C. M. S. Trinity 
College, took up the cudgels and gave a course of lec- 
tures in the Colombo Town Hall, which completely 
vindicated “The Credentials of Christianity.” They 
were then published under that title in book form. The 
Buddhists, who take all the atheistic stuff that is 
made in Germany, England and America, were dum- 
founded and crushed. Then came Father John 
Pahamunay, O.M.I., a native priest and learned Oblate 
of Mary Immaculate, the editor of the bi-weekly Ceylon 
Catholic Messenger, “with the Buddhist and Catholic 
positions,” which brought the war into the enemy’s 
camp and gave blow for blow with crushing effect. All 
over the Island the Christians were triumphant, and 
there was not a single apostacy heard of. D 








The Franz Liszt centenary was commemorated 
with great festivity at Budapest. The celebration con- 
tinued for five days, closing on October 25 with a 
most impressive rendition of the famous oratorio, 
“Christus.” The admirers of the great master had gath- 
ered in vast numbers and the enthusiasm grew with the 
days. Special appreciation was shown for the work of 
the American musician, Arthur Friedheim, of New York, 
and a magnificent ovation was tendered to Sofie Menter 
for her part in the “Es-Dur-Konzert.” 
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More Modern Scholarship 


The other day, consulting the new “Encyclopedia 
Uritannica” concerning a point in the civil marriage laws 
of England, we came across some gems of modern schol- 
arship worth recording. 

Under the general title “Marriage” and the sub-title 
“Canon Law” (Vol. xvii, p. 755), we read that for the 
marriage of a “heretic” with a Catholic, “a dispensation 
is now (i.e., since the papal decree ne temere of the 2nd 
of August, 1907, which came into force at Easter, 1908) 
only granted on condition that the parties are married 
by a Catholic bishop or a priest actredited by him, that 
no religious ceremony shall take place except in a Cath- 
olic church, and that all the children shall be brought up 
in the Catholic faith.” 

Such abundance of detail impresses one with the au- 
thor’s learning. He must have had the decree Ne Te- 
mere before his eyes. Yet not one of the conditions he 
alleges is found in that decree. Provision for the Cath- 
olic education of the children was made long before the 
decree was thought of; no religious ceremony for a 
mixed marriage has ever been prescribed, still less a re- 
ligious ceremony in a Catholic church, nor does the decree 
allude to a non-Catholic ceremony, which is prohibited 
elsewhere. It certainly regulates the persons before 
whom all marriages are to be contracted, but it neither 
lays new burdens on bishops nor grants a general com- 
mission to every bishop. It requires marriages to be 
contracted before the parish priest or the ordinary, or a 
priest delegated, not “accredited,” by either. 

To elucidate the supposed condition of the Ne Temere 
regarding the children, the following footnote is given: 
“The customary rule for more than three centuries since 
the Council of Trent was that male children followed 
the religion of the father, female children that of the 
mother.” 





It is true that in some places positive civil law, and in 
others, public opinion thus divided families; and that to 
avoid greater evils the Church was passive in face of this 
abuse. But the ordinary reader, finding the note under 
“Canon Law” and noticing the words “customary rule” 
and the mention of the Council of Trent, would gather 
that the custom had acquired the force of law in the 
eyes of the Church and that the Council of Trent was in 
some way responsible. If some enthusiastic Radical were 
to write, “The English spring was cold and late in 1911, 
but with the reintroduction of the Parliament Bill into 
the House of Commons came a sudden change, and the 
passage of the Bill by the House of Lords was followed 
by a glorious summer,” a Unionist would naturally object 
that though each proposition is sufficiently true in itself, 
there was no such connection between the Bill and the 
season as the context implies. Had the writer in the 
Encyclopedia wished to connect the custom with some 
legislation not entirely Protestant, he would have done 
better had he mentioned the “Interim.” As for the 
“more than three centuries,” the Council of Trent closed 
in 1563, and we find Pius VI in 1782 prescribing to the 
bishops of Belgium the condition regarding children 
falsely ascribed to the Ne Temere by the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

On page 759 we read: “In Roman Catholic countries 
the parties usually supplement the obligatory civil mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony, more especially since the 
Ne Temere decree, etc.” In Roman Catholic countries 
the decree made no change regarding the necessity of the 
presence of the parish priest at the marriages of Cath- 
olics; because in such countries generally the Tametsi 
of the Council,of Trent had been proclaimed. 

Two reflections suggest themsélves. First, that there 
must be a purpose in making the very harmless Ne Te- 
mere responsible for everything displeasing to Protes- 
tants in Catholic marriage legislation; and, second, what 
a paltry thing, after all, is that bullying modern scholar- 
ship of which some foolish Catholics are afraid. 


A Costly Failure 


Socialist rule in Milwaukee has not merely proved it- 
self a failure, but has been a very costly one besides. In 
spite of photographic reproductions of sample pages 
from the assessor’s book, which were carefully pub- 
lished in the “Coming Nation,” the fact remained, even 
before the present disclosure, that the increase of taxes 
had been such as to create an outcry throughout the 
city. The climax has now been reached by the announce- 
ment that the Socialist tax levy exceeds that of the last 
year of the Rose administration by nearly a million dol- 
lars. It is expected, moreover, that the State tax will 
increase the happiness of tax-payers by an additional 
excess of two hundred thousand, as far as Milwaukee is 
concerned. This increase of taxes, it must be remem- 
bered, will not merely affect those who are called upon 
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to pay them, but the entire city. The general depression 
must leave its effects upon all. 

The change in the percentage basis of valuation brings 
about an apparent decrease in the rate of taxation from 
$19.20 to $11.40. From an assessment upon sixty per 
cent. of the property valuation the new taxation has been 
made to rest upon a hundred per cent. basis. The fact 
is, that according to experts at the City Hall, there has 
taken place a most substantial increase in the rate for 
every thousand dollars worth of property. Socialists by 
their usual sleight of hand methods will, of course, at- 
tempt to demonstrate before the country that the city’s 
loss has beén its gain. We might allow the entire matter 
to pass without comment were it not for the boast which 
has been so persistently made by Socialists in the past, 
that in every department of the public administration of 
Milwaukee, wherever their influence has extended, they 
have most materially reduced the expenses of the city. 





Ingersoll Monument 


A statue to Robert Ingersoll, the agnostic, was recently 
unveiled at Peoria, Ill. We are not surprised at this. 
The Carducci admirers in Italy and the new president, 
Arriaga, in the Portuguese republic, went farther in their 
devotion. They proposed the erection of a monument to 
the master himself, of whom Colonel Ingersoll was but a 
mere mercenary apostle. Charles Frederick Adams, of 
Boston, a descendant of John Adams, delivered the prin- 
cipal address before an audience gathered, we are told, 
from various parts of the nation. 

Although the fame of Ingersoll has passed away with 
the sound of the blasphemies he uttered, yet there is still 
a considerable sale of his works. Now and then a 
Socialist journal strives to galvanize his reputation into 
life again, but it is only a forced vitality he can enjoy. 
“The almost complete absence of reference to Ingersoll 
in the serious literature of to-day does, nevertheless, in- 
dicate,’ writes the editor of the Nation, “that he has 
quite lost such significance as, in his lifetime, could pro- 
voke the controversial ire of Gladstone. His particular 
method of attacking Christianity is a dead thing of the 
past.” 


Gallantry or Bravado? 


One of the most thrilling scenes in our military annals 
was that which might have been witnessed in 1791 near 
the Miami towns in Ohio when old General Arthur St. 
Clair’s force was surprised and routed by Chief Little 
Turtle’s warriors. So crippled by infirmity that he could 
not walk, St. Clair improvised a sort of litter, on which 
he caused himself to be placed. Then, ordering some 
of his men to grasp the carrying poles, he was conveyed 
up and down the line of attack. Giving his orders with 
as much calmness as if this were some sham encounter, 
the venerable old man, with his long gray hair stream- 








ing in the wind, urged on the regulars and strove to en- 
courage the terror-stricken militia. Though the bullets 
of the concealed redskins whistled about him and pierced 
his garments, he seemed utterly unconscious of danger 
or fear during the three hours that he stood his ground. 
That was gallantry. 

During the Boer war it will be remembered that the 
British officers suffered severely at the hands of the 
enemy’s sharpshooters. The same comment is now made 
upon the minor military operations that Spain is carrying 
on in Morocco. Thus in a series of recent engagements 
against certain warlike tribes near the Spanish colony or 
military station of El Rif, sixty-four per cent. of the 
Spanish killed or wounded were officers. Did they fall 
through gallantry or through bravado? Was the error, 
if such there was, with the officers or with the privates, or 
with the body of the people at home in Spain? 

It may be said in general, we think, that civilians have 
a very erroneous notion of what constitutes military 
valor, or any kind of valor, for that matter. How rigor- 
ously they exact the most exalted heroism from the soli- 
tary policeman who patrols the streets in the darkness 
of the night! And they take it for granted that to a 
fireman no gymnastic feat is impossible, so he may well 
risk his life to save that of a parrot. 

But, we may ask, is it gallantry for an army officer 
to expose himself to the fire of the enemy? Examples 
like that of the heroic Farragut will occur to us, yet 
such are highly exceptional and cannot serve as a rule. 
Are generals and colonels and captains named to be tar- 
gets or to be commanders? The resourcefulness of a 
subaltern has saved many a day. But what if general 
and subordinates go down at the first volley? 

Military men, just as policemen and firemen, know 
the difference between gallantry and foolhardiness; but 
all three know likewise the unreasoning mental attitude 
of people in general. They sometimes find themselves, 
therefore, in some way driven by force of circumstances 
to attempt what their better sense condemns. 

We have heard words of praise from our troops for 
the military bearing of the Spanish soldiers during our 
little tilt with Spain. It was not their cowardice that 
gave the victory to us. Yet, when those troops returned 
to Spain, what was the reception they got? “You are 
cowards, or at least you are good for nothing and don’t 
earn your pay!” There is now on in Spain an active anti- 
military propaganda, under the mask that military op- 
erations in Morocco are for the furtherance of private 
interests, not for the sake of maintaining and protecting 
the interests of the country, and that the rank and file 
are sent over there to be shot down for a purpose so un- 
worthy. The officers know of this campaign against 
them, they know how false is its foundation, but they also 
know what might be the effect upon the enlisted men if 
they were themselves to observe that prudence which 
military strategy enjoins. They disregard prudence, and 
they sacrifice themselves for the sake of undeceiving and 
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encouraging their men. This, too, is gallantry. The 
pity is that such gallantry should ever have to be. 


Freemasonry and the Church 


The Freemason, Robert Scheu, writing in the Wiener 
Presse, tells of the vast possibilities for great internal 
development which lie within the reach of Catholic 
countries as soon as they can arrive at the de- 
termination to throw open “that gigantic bank of the 
nations,” the Catholic Church, and pour out its treasures 
for the use of the State. “Will it not be possible to 
conjure again with the magic of secularization?’ he 
eagerly asks. “The pagan, military, industrial, socialis- 
tic, domineering and commercial state is crystalizing it- 
self before our eyes with the most startling rapidity. It 
finds no more dangerous obstacle in the way than the 
Catholic Church, nor yet a more enormous reservoir for 
its purpose. With this program in view cannons would 
be welcome, but only such as are cast from the bells 
of the churches.” Freemasonry then is opposed to war, 
but not if the Church can be made to suffer by it. 


eutinsipgipmaatinh 

The Paris Matin has the following notes on the peace 
palace now building at the Hague. When its construc- 
tion was decided on, the Anglo-Boer war broke out, and 
the Russo-Japanese war was prepared. When the first 
stone was laid the German Emperor’s visit to Tangier 
laid the foundations of the troubles in Morocco. When 
the first floor was completed Austria seized Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. When the second floor was finished the 
Franco-German controversy became acute ; and when the 
roof was put on the Turco-Italian war broke out. The 
Matin concludes that if it be completed its inauguration 
will be followed by a great war. 

Sixty years ago the Great Exhibition that was to bring 
peace and good will to all nations, opened in London, and 
was followed by twenty-five years of almost continuous 
war. These are coincidences worth noticing; for Pius 
X has pointed out to the world that there is only one way 
to reduce the number of wars. 


The Springfield Republican reports that Mr. Shane 
Leslie, the distinguished poet-orator and convert, who 
has come to this country as the authorized delegate of 
the Gaelic League, fortified with written recommenda- 
tions from the Irish Episcopate, the Irish parliamentar- 
ians and the leaders of public opinion among all classes 
in Ireland, delivered a remarkable address before an au- 
dience of some three thousand people at the Hibernian 
Hall, Springfield, November 4. He spoke ‘on the nature 
and history of Irish Nationality, what it means to Ire- 
land and the world from a moral and religious stand- 
point, and its unconquerable persistence. Mr. Leslie’s 
initial meeting in New York is announced for November 
11, in Carnegie Hall. The most Eminent Cardinal-elect 
will preside, and the Hon. Bourke Cockran will introduce 
the speaker. 











NEW YORK CHURCH CORPORATIONS 


The Religious Corporations Law of the State of New 
York, being Chapter 51 of the Consolidated Laws, is the 
most comprehensive and impartial law for the incor- 
poration of churches enacted in any State. It provides 
for the management of the physical and tangible prop- 
erties of the various churches by those who make use of 
them, yet it gives to the duly constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities the control of the spiritual and jurisdictional 
government of them. 

The Law is divided into (a) general provisions affect- 
ing all churches, and (b) particular provisions com- 
posed of separate articles affecting (1) Protestant 
Episcopal, (2) Presybterian, (3) Roman Catholic, (4) 
Reformed Presbyterian and Lutheran, (5) Baptist, (6) 
Congregational and Independent, and (7) Free churches, 
and then (8) other denominations not classified. An 
incorporation is made under one of these separate arti- 
cles applicable to the particular church. The general 
provisions point out and limit the powers of trustees, 
whilst the separate particular provisions deal with the 
church corporation in a manner which best accords with 
the discipline and usages of the denomination. 

It is a just and flexible law, guarding property rights 
and conserving the tenets and discipline of the particular 
church. In the Catholic churches five trustees are pro- 
vided for, the bishop (or archbishop), the vicar-general, 
the pastor, and two laymen. In purely ecclesiastical 
matters the clergy trustees are in a majority; in the phy- 
sical management and care of the church the pastor and 
the lay trustees may have control; and in actual working 
the system is free from friction. 

The chief provisions which affect Catholic churches 
are as follows, among the general provisions applicable 
to all churches: 


“§ 5. The trustees of every religious corporation 
shall have the custody and control of all the temporali- 
ties and property, real and personal, belonging to the 
corporation and of the revenues therefrom, and shall 
administer the same in accordance with the discipline, 
rules and usages of the corporation and of the ecclesias- 
tical governing body to which the corporation is sub- 
ject. But this section does not give to the trus- 
tees of an incorporated church any control over the call- 
ing, settlement, dismissal or removal of its minister or 
the fixing of his salary; or any power to fix or change 
the times, nature or order of the public or social worship 
of such church. 

“§ 12. A religious corporation shall not sell or mort- 
gage any of its real property without applying for and 
obtaining leave of the Court therefor pursuant to the 
provisions of the code of civil procedure. The 
trustees of an incorporated Roman Catholic church shall 
not make application to the Court for leave to mortgage, 
lease or sell any of its real property without consent of 
the bishop or archbishop of the diocese to which such 
church belongs. 

“§ 25. No provision of this chapter authorizes the call- 
ing, settlement, dismissal or removal of a minister, or the 
fixing or changing of his salary, other than according to 
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the laws, regulations, practice, discipline, rules and usages 
of the religious denomination or ecclesiastical governing 
body with which the church corporation is connected. 

*§ 26. No provision of this chapter authorizes the 
fixing or changing of the times, nature or order of 
public or social or other worship of any church, in any 
other manner or by any other authority than in the man- 
ner and by the authority provided in the laws, regula- 
tions, practice, discipline, rules and usages of the reli- 
gious denomination or ecclesiastical governing body with 
which the church denomination is connected. 


The particular provisions affecting Catholic churches 
are: 


“§ 90. An unincorporated Roman Catholic church in 
this State may become incorporated as a church by ex- 
ecuting, acknowledging and filing a certificate of incor- 
poration, stating the corporate name by which such 
church shall be known and the county, town, city or 
village where its principal place of worship is or is in- 
tended to be located. 

“A certificate of incorporation of an unincorporated 
Roman Catholic church shall be executed and acknowl- 
edged by the Roman Catholic archbishop or bishop, and 
the vicar-general of the diocese in which its place of 
worship is, and by the rector of the church, and by two 
laymen, members of such church, who shall be selected 
by such officials or by a majority of such officials. 

“On filing such certificate such church shall be a cor- 
poration by the name stated in the certificate. 

“§ 91. The archbishop or bishop and the vicar-gen- 
eral of the diocese to whieh any incorporated Roman 
Catholic church belongs, the rector of such church, and 
their successors in office shall, by virtue of their offices, 
be trustees of such church. Two laymen, members of 
such incorporated church, selected by such officers or a 
majority of them, shall also be trustees of such incor- 
porated church, and such officers and such laymen trus- 
tees shall together constitute the board of trustees 
thereof. The two laymen signing the certificate of in- 
corporation of an incorporated Roman Catholic church 
shall be the two laymen trustees thereof during the first 
year of its corporate existence. The term of office of 
the two laymen trustees of an incorporated Roman 
Catholic church shall be one year. Whenever the office 
of any such layman trustee shall become vacant, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed from the members of the 
church by such officers or a majority of them. No act 
or proceeding of the trustees of any church so incor- 
porated shall be valid w:thout the sanction of the arch- 
bishop or bishop of the diocese to which such church 
belongs.” ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 
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In Guatemala twenty thousand troops guard the 
northern border and prevent all commercial intercourse 
with Mexico. Work on the Pan-American railway is 
at a standstill, for President Estrada Cabrera has for- 
bidden its continuance on Guatemalan soil. The inter- 


national bridge over the River Suchiate is at present 


useless, for there is no traffic. 





27@e 
The annual convention of the Protestant school 
teachers of Quebec Province finds great inefficiency in 
the teachers of the lower grades. It was said that out- 
side Montreal over 40 per cent. of the elementary 








teachers have not permits, and of 1,234 such teachers 
in the province over 46 per cent. have less than three 
years experience. 


LITERATURE 


The “Anonymous Poet” of Poland 


At the time of the Polish rising of 1830 a Polish boy, torn by 
a terrible struggle between his devotion to his nation and his 
love for a father who had betrayed the national cause, poured 
out to an English friend his despair at the thought that he, and 
he alone, could do nothing in his country’s behalf, That boy 
lived to become not only one of the greatest of Polish poets, 
but perhaps the most inspired moral teacher that Poland has 
ever known, 

He was Zygmunt Krasinski. Chiefly on account of his father’s 
attitude, and partly to protect himself against the Russian gov- 
ernment, it was under the secret of his chosen name, “The Anony- 
mous Poet,” that he gave utterance to his patriotic pain, his 
entreaties and his counsels to the nation to whom he consecrated 
his sad life, 

Brilliantly gifted, morbidly sensitive and highly strung, con- 
sumed by mental and physical suffering, he learnt through his 
sorrows the lesson that he taught his people. He watched the 
Russian persecution that devastated Poland after the fall of 
the Rising. In anguish he struggled for some ray of light that 
would save his nation and those who, like himself, suffered with 
and on account of her sufferings, from despair. Then he sank, 
as he tells us in his “Dawn,” into a pit of misery where one 
only inscription stood, “There is no hope here,” where he “dwelt, 
dwelt long, driven by wild rage and a measureless despair.” 
After years of spiritual darkness he found his soul; and hence- 
forth he devoted his whole life to teaching Poland that only by 
abjuring hatred and evil methods and by living in love could 
she reach salvation; that pain is the ro#d which leads to light, 
joy and glory; and that because the nation suffered she was 
chosen by Heaven and destined to a high calling. Through 
bitter trials Krasinski, once having found the answer for which 
he had sought, stood firm to the same message of hope and moral 
purity and to the same sublime ideal. 

Even in the work of his first youth, “The Undivine Comedy,” 
his great and later teaching is faintly foreshadowed. This drama, 
presenting the war of class in almost unrelieved gloom, closes 
on a scene of desolation where everything perishes together. 
But in its last lines the Cross rises over the darkness, and 
“Galilee Vicisti” is the dying cry of the godless leader of the 
revolution. 

Writing in those troubled times, when the works of the 
Polish poets were banned by the Russian censorship, and too 
often meant Siberia to the young Poles who read them, Krasin- 
ski couched his first great summons to his people under the form 
of allegory. “Irydion,” written in 1836, when Poland was groan- 
ing under the iron hand of Nicholas I, is the tale of a Greek 
who, having sworn vengeance against Rome, sacrifices all— 
happiness, conscience, honor—if only his country’s conqueror 
may be destroyed. He fails, because he lived for revenge and 
worked in hatred, But at the judgment passed on his soul one 
plea saves him, namely, that, although he had hated Rome, yet he 
loved Greece; aud, as the mystical embodiment of the great 
Thought that Krasinski believed was Poland’s one hope, Irydion 
is sent to the north to labor in love for the nation that will live 
again by love. 

“*Go and dwell among the brothers whom I give thee. There 
is thy second trial. For the second time thou shalt see thy love 
transpierced and dying: and the sorrows of thousands shall be 
born in thy one heart.’ 

























































none whom I might tell where were the traces of my Thought— 
but I know that it lasts and lives.” 

In “Dawn” Krasinski appears as the prophet, the rapt seer 
“The mist,” he sings, “becomes the 
Pain is the bridge of stars leading 
Visions 


of his nation’s exaltation. 
golden house of God.” 
through the night to the splendor of the sun’s rising. 
of Poland’s glory, won by her long agony, unfold themselves to 
his gaze: the enigma of her wrongs is made clear at last: and, 
in an ecstasy of joy, the poet thanks the “Eternal God of our 
fathers” for the martyrdom that has led to life. 

The significance of this apotheosis of suffering, as “Dawn” 
may justly be called, is the more noteworthy when we remember 
that it is the outpouring of a liberated soul that had itself dwelt 
in the shadow of death. 

Krasinski’s “Psalms of the Future” carry the same high teach- 
ing as that of “Irydion” and “Dawn.” About the “Psalms of 
Love” clings a peculiar pathos as being the voice of one who 
spoke nobly, but in vain. Krasinski wrote it as a passionate 
appeal to his countrymen to avoid a revolution that, pushed to its 
extreme conclusions, ended in the Galician massacres, instigated 
by the Austrian government, in 1846. Far from being merely 
episodical, the “Psalm of Love” remains as an eternal plea to 
both Poland and the human race to spurn the weapons of car- 
nage and barbarity, and to bring about their salvation by self- 
sacrifice and purity of heart. He saw his darkest fears realized 
and his beloved country stricken by one of the most overwhelm- 
ing catastrophes in her history: but the refuge of a great soul 
was still his. him; and in 
the extremity of mental suffering he still—in the “Psalm of 
“Psalm of Good Will’—spoke to his nation of 
hope and faith. The “Psalm of Good Will” marks the summit 
of Krasinski’s power, It breathes the dignity and calm of one 
who, after long battling with the tempest, has at last found sure 
foothold. His farewell prayer for his people is that they may 
take no step towards the spirits of evil that would drag them 
down, but that by the cross they may mount to the stars. 

“O Lord, Lord, not for hope, nor for the destruction of our 


Despair and cynicism were not for 


and the 


Grief” 


foes, n 


yor for the weapons of power, do we entreat Thee, but only 
for a pure will. We, suspended betwixt the abyss and Thy 
kingdom, in the midst of perishing governments and worn-out 
times, with our foreheads bowed to the earth, we beseech Thee 
create in us a- pure heart, renew our thoughts within us, uproot 
the weeds of sacrilegious falsehood, and give us that gift, eternal 


among all Thy gifts—give us good will.” M. M. GARDNER. 


By Davin 
Thomas J. 


Socialism, The Nation of Fatherless Children. 
Go_pSTEIN and MartHa Moore Avery. Boston: 
Flynn and Co. 

The main difficulty in dealing with Socialism is to decide in 
what century we are living. Are we heirs of all the ages or 
are we pervenus who have just appeared on the stage of his- 
tory? Are we beginning now for the first time to form civiliza- 
tion, or have we a civilization which, with all its defects—and they 
are many—is substantially worth keeping? Lord Bacon, in “The 
Advancement of Learning,” raises the apparently paradoxical 
question: Are we the ancients? “These times are ancient when 
the world is ancient,” he says, “and not those which we count 
ancient by a computation backward from ourselves.” We are, 
therefore, the ancient, if standing on the structure raised by 
the wisdom of the race, we build securely our superstructure. 
\Ve are the moderns—the juventus mundi—if, despising and dis- 
carding the foundation laid in the long travail of time, we at- 
tempt to tear down the very pillars of .our civilization, and to 
rebuild with the reeds of negations and dreams a statelier and 
more balanced civilization. The ancients and the moderns we 
shall always have with us, as we shall have men of forty-five and 


boys of sixteen. 
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Now, the Marxian Socialists are the moderns in the Bacon 
sense. With the unwavering confidence of the race’s freshmen, 
and the proud contempt of its youth for the past and the present, 
they are certain—with the kind of certainty that makes a boy of 
sixteen such an attractive bore—that the reign of plenty and 
peace would the day after to-morrow prevail on earth if they 
could get men to believe that the religious, family, social and 
economic forms of society are—not to be bettered—but abolished. 
They ask us to believe that “all social, political, legal, moral and 
religious institutions are built on an economic basis ;” that the 
hearth, the throne and the altar are venerable and contemptible 
institutions; that the ten commandments are “a set of rules of . 
conduct enforced and inculcated for the benefit of a class;” that 
all the blessedness we are ever going to have is at this side of 
the grave; and that we ought to get busy and possess ourselves 
of it at once, for to-morrow we die. After dubbing this balder- 
dash science, they scold us and screech at us if we refuse to 
accept it; we are bourgeois, slave-minds, enemies of progress. 

Is this doubted? The doubter can satisfy himself by reading 
the book which we are noticing. It is the work of those who 
have been behind the curtain and been disillusioned. The au- 
thors indulge in no fictions, draw no dubious inferences from 
remote premises, prove their contentions from no hostile or un- 
authorized sources. They do not substantiate their conclusions 
from the vaporings of soap-box orators, but from the teachings 
of leading and accredited exponents of socialism. Their appeal 
is not to Christians only, but to those who believe in God and 
morality, and love their home and their country, The book will 
serve not only to safeguard those who have not yet been in- 
veigled into socialism, but to enlighten the proselytes of the 
outer gate, who, sincerely and justly condemning the diseases 
that affect the social and economic body, put their trust in loudly 
advertised fakir medicines. 

It will be denounced through all the gamut of abuse by those 
whom it exposes. It will be declared to be “vile and slanderous,” 
“false and foul,” “dishonest and malicious’—but it will not be 
refuted. It ought to be—not one, but many copies—in every 
library to which the wage-earner has access. 

TimotHy BrosNAHAN, S.J. 


By FerpinANp ScHWILL, Ph.D., 
New 


History of Modern Europe. 
Instructor in Modern History at the University of Chicago. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book is absolutely valueless as a historical work and re- 
flects no credit on the University of Chicago, where the author 
is an instructor. Mr. Schwill is not an admitted authority in 
history himself, and in this very elementary volume of 417 pages 
—an extraordinarily restricted space for such a vast theme as 
the “History of Modern Europe”—he does not condescend to 
refer us to any of the great writers in support of his assertions, 
many of which have long ago been dismissed as old wives’ tales. 
Indeed the whole book is for juvenile readers, and seems to have 
been written for the purpose of perpetuating religious misstate- 
ments that have been dissipated long ago. 

The story of Luther as given by the author might be cited as 
an example. Thus, for instance, we are told: “A journey under- 
taken in 1510 to Rome may have planted in the rigorous young 
monk the seed of his later antagonism to the Papacy.” As a 
matter of fact, Hausrath, Luther’s latest biographer, and one of 
the most scholarly of Luther specialists, says in “Martin Luther’s 
Romfahrt,” p. 98: “He returned from Rome as strong in the 
faith as when he went to visit it. In a certain sense his sojourn 
in Rome even strengthened his religious convictions.” Bayne, in 
his “Martin Luther,” I, 234, says substantially the same thing, and 
so does Boehemer. 

Of course one does not expect Mr. Schwill to know anything 
about Catholic doctrine, and consequently we may pass over the 
note at the foot of page 33, in which he informs his readers that 
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“the Catholic Church taught that man is saved or justified by 
works, whereas Luther’s view of Justification by Faith tried to 
lead men»back to the necessity of the inner acceptance of God.” 
This is very enlightening indeed, but one is quite puzzled to 
know why a writer who is presumably a German should describe 
such a conspicuous leader in the Reformation as Carlstadt, who 
in reality blazed the way for Luther, as “one Carlstadt.” 

The writer’s concept of monks and monasticism connotes a 
limited knowledge of past and present conditions, when he asks 
our pity for Luther, “the poor monk,” in the centre of what is 
called “the most impressive spectacle of history” when “for the 
first time in his life he stood before a brilliant concourse of 
princes and bishops.” It is the old Protestant superstition that 
the monk is generally a rough, boorish lout, with no culture or 
training, and always in awe of and shrinking from the world out- 
side, It must not be forgotten that “poor monks” have worn 
the papal tiara, and that there are to-day, as there have always 
been, monks who are bishops and archbishops and cardinals. 
Martin Luther was not at all dazzied by that “brilliant concourse 
of bishops and princes” of which he was the centre. He was a 
professor of philosophy, a doctor and lecturer of theology, a 
member of the Senate of the University, and the official repre- 
sentative of the Vicar-General of Saxony and Thuringia. Such 
a man was quite at ease in brilliant assemblies. 

Nor is it true that Luther desired “to keep the problem of 
Church reform as uninvolved as possible with social and political 
aspirations.” According to Thudichum and Stichard, the whole 
movement of the Reformation, from its very beginning, was a 
national rebellion, a mutiny of the German spirit and conscious- 
ness against what was regarded as Italian despotism. It was 
not primarily the desire of a new religion that prompted the Re- 
bellion of the Peasants, but the need of a change from the op- 
pressive conditions in which that class of people were living 
that created the unrest throughout the country, Luther fanned 
the smouldering fire to a fierce flame by his turbulent and in- 
cendiary writings, which were read with avidity by all, and by 
none more voraciously than the peasants, who looked upon “the 
son of the peasant” not only as an emancipator from Roman im- 
positions, but the precursor of social advancement. “His in- 
vectives,” says the Cambridge History, II, 173, “poured oil on 
the flames of revolt.” There was surely enough of the political 
and social element in such a proceeding. 

When he strove to allay the storm which he had evoked he 
wrote his famous “Exhortation to Peace,” for which, says Lang, 
“he dipped his pen in blood.” “He calls upon the princes,” says 
Schreckenbach, “to slay the offending peasants like mad dogs; 
to stab, strangle and slay, and he holds out as a reward the 
promises of heaven.” All that is surely political and social. 

“If he has become dear to the German people and to the 
Protestant world in general,” we are told, “it is not only because 
he created the new faith, but also because his large, hale figure, 
which we picture seated at the family board and surrounded by 
a circle of fresh young faces, breathes a broad sympathy and 
humanity.” In other words, Luther is to be loved because he 
married a nun who had violated her vows as he had his, and 
because he lived publicly and defiantly in violation of the most 
sacred obligations of purity. One might just as well praise a 
reprobate for living with another’s man’s wife. 

What is particularly offensive about this scene of connubial 
bliss which we are asked to admire is that his honeymoon with 
this apostate nun coincided with the slaughter of the peasants, 
of which the groom was the chief instigator. The family re- 
joicings were made more delightful by the cold-blooded witti- 
cisms of Luther about the horrible catastrophe that was then 
occurring, and by the circumstantial details which he gave to his 
friends about his married life, which are irreproducible in Eng- 
lish. The author had better read De Wette and Melanchthon 
about that portion of Luther’s career. 








But enough; Mr. Schwill does not know or does not want to 
disclose the real history of Luther. And the same may be said 
about many other personages and events mentioned in this very 
unreliable schoolbook, but we have no time or inclination to dwell 
on them. lis Me 

Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. By Grorce MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 

This volume, the latest contribution of its author to the glori- 
fication of the revolutionary leader whose name dominates its 
title, is more moderate in tone than its predecessor, “Garibaldi 
and the Thousand,” and takes greater account of the political 
side of the events of 1860. In his zeal for his hero Mr. Trevel- 
yan maintains that Garibaldi was confronted with the real oppo- 
sition of Napoleon III to any further progress in the Italian 
Revolution, and was in danger of losing the half-hearced sup- 
port of the English Ministry headed by Lord John Russell. He 
would prove the former by the fact that Napoleon recommended 
an alliance between Naples and Piedmont, and the latter by the 
fact that Lord John Russell had to be pushed on by Sir James 
Hudson, who himself was dragged into supporting the invasion 
of Naples by the irresistible current of events and was prevented 
from signing a corivention with France to prevent Garibaldi from 
crossing the Straits of Messina by Giacomo Lacaita and Lady 
Russell. They by a ruse drew him from the room where he was 
engaged with Persigny, the French Ambassador, in discussing 
the convention. There it was decided on the Italian's state- 
ment that to stop Garibaldi would be to throw the Revolution 
back into the condition it was in after 1848. 

The obvious conclusion of Mr. Trevelyan’s theory would be 
that the modern Kingdom of Italy is not the outcome of a long 
Masonic plot, with ramifications in nearly every European chan- 
cery, as Catholic historians assert. We must be allowed to say 
that Catholic historians are much better informed on the Revo- 
lution, its agents, its methods, its aims, than their adversaries are 
ready to admit. These have only such sources of information 
as the Revolution sees fit to grant them: the Catholics have at 
their disposal all the information collected in the Catholic courts, 
and especially in the Holy See, which, perhaps, is more extensive 
and more convincing than the ordinary reader thinks, However 
this may be, we think that from Mr. Trevelyan’s facts alone can 
be shown the falseness of his theory. 

This requires one to believe that Napoleon really wished his 
advice to be taken. This would suppose in him very little political 
acumen; yet none knew better than he that a Piedmontese- 
Neapolitan alliance was as impossible as would be friendly feel- 
ings brought about between a cat and a dog by the putting of 
them together into a sack. Napoleon was in the habit of saying 
one thing aloud to quiet his Catholic supporters at home, and of 
whispering its opposite in the ears of his revolutionary associates 
in Italy, He would then wait for the “accomplished fact,” with 
which he would not interfere. Such, however, was the feeling 
in France against Garibaldi that he was compelled to take steps 
to prevent the invasion of Naples; but he was not the least 
pleased man in Europe when they proved abortive. As for Lord 
John Russell and Sir James Hudson, their opposition came, not 
from hostility to Garibaldi, but from their suspicion of Napoleon. 
No one pretends that all who were in the conspiracy to bring 
about the Italian Revolution were single-minded in the matter; 
and they feared that he might seize the opportunity to set up 
once more a French throne in Naples, to the manifest detriment 
of English interests in the Mediterranean. Moreover, even in 
England public opinion was divided as regards Garibaldi, and 
the sovereign was utterly opposed to him. 

Still Piedmont understood that all this opposition was but 
apparent, and Mr. Trevelyan tells us how it dissolved instantly 
before the representations of Lacaita, a mere private emissary. 
Garibaldi crossed the Straits of Messina knowing well that 
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Naples was to be left to its fate, and that neither England nor 
France would move a ship to save it. But he knew more. He 
knew that Naples was to perish through the treachery of the 
Neapolitan chiefs, military and civil, who, false to their king, 
were pledged body and soul to the Revolution. Men like Mr. 
Trevelyan may pretend that Garibaldi’s military skill and per- 
sonal bravery won the kingdom for New Italy: the fact is that 
the one and the other aré almost fictitious, and that the treason 
of Liborio Romana, Minister of the Interior and of Police to 
Francis II, and that of his instruments and associates did what 
a dozen Garibaldis never could have done. 

Che idea once prevailed amongst those whose charity exceeded 
their knowledge, that Victor Emmanuel was an unwilling tool of 
the Revolution. Victor Emmanuel had a conscience; and, no 
doubt, this conscience often troubled him, But no one can hold 
that he did not, in violation of his conscience, go willingly into 
the lawless schemes that were to give him the whole peninsula, 
who reads his private letter, recently come to light and re- 
corded by Mr. Trevelyan, in which he tells Garibaldi to ignore 
the official despatch he had just signed. It is true that the letter 
was not delivered, as Garibaldi divined the answer the king would 
have him give; but it remains to show that Victor Emmanuel was 
as thoroughgoing a conspirator as any in the tremendous revolu- 
tion that changed the map of Europe fifty years ago. H. W. 





Our Daily Bread. Talks on Frequent Communion. By 
Watrer Dwicurt, S.J. New York: Apostleship of Prayer. Price, 
56 cents postpaid. 12 copies for $5.00, 

The purpose of these papers by Father Dwight, now a member 
of the editorial staff of America, is to encourage the frequent 
reception of Holy Communion. Many of them excited favorable 
comment when they appeared in the pages of The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, It is in answer to repeated inquiries that they 
are now presented in a permanent form. Whilst the author 
urges no new motives to induce our Catholic people to go often 
to the Holy Table, and willingly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the writers who have been before him in this field, the reader 
will surely be pleased with the easy, familiar tone that character- 
izes his exhortations. 

After a preliminary chapter to show that the fourth petition of 
the “Our Father” is a daily appeal for the Divine Bread of the 
Eucharist, Father Dwight describes, under fifteen headings, Our 
Lord’s attitude in the Blessed Sacrament towards those whose 
hearts He is permitted to enter as often as possible. Some of 
the papers, notably “The Victor’s Guerdon,” answer the oft- 
repeated objections to daily Communion. The book will prove 
an efficient aid for priests in overcoming the reluctance of some 
of their flock to heed the Holy Father’s decree. Eight beautiful 
illustrations and the handsome binding, similar to the earlier vol- 
umes, “Under the Sanctuary Lamp” and “The Heart of the Gos- 
pel,” published by the Apostleship of Prayer, make this book a 
most acceptable gift for Christmas in schools and Catholic house- 





holds. Its moderate price places it within the reach of all. 
JouN CorseETT, S.J. 
Daffodils. By Rev. JosepH Jacos. New York: Frederick 


A. Stokes Company. 

It is high time to make preparations for a grand display of 
them in the spring. Why is it that more flower lovers do not 
take those few easy steps? If they feel somewhat distrustful of 
their ability to succeed, if they are at a loss among so many fine 
varieties, if they really do not know the simple wants of the 
daffodil and its more than ample repayment at a time when 
without it the garden would be bare indeed, here is a manual 
under whose guidance a child could have some measure of suc- 
cess, and the lover of flowers is almost bound to score a triumph. 
The daffodil can gratify all tastes and all purses. If one wishes 
to have a choice variety he may obtain a bulb of it for $250; 





if one is satisfied with the good, old, tried and true varieties, 
they are to be had for twenty-five cents a dozen. The point to 
be insisted on is that every garden should have daffodils. 

The color plates picture sixteen varieties to the life. Person- 
ally, our preference is for the Poetaz group, which, though com- 
paratively new, is within the reach of modest purses. Chapters 
that will be found particularly helpful are those on Propagation, 
Cultivation, and Lists for Different Purposes. Why not hybridize 
and perhaps become famous? Amateurs have accomplished 
wonders with the daffodil. For those disposed to test their skill} 
in this fascinating floral work very full directions and sugges- 
tions will be found in Chapter VII. A glance at this charming 
storehouse of daffodil lore and a thought of the bleak spring 
days ought to multiply orders for these cheerful and sturdy 
heralds of summer glory, rah GR: 


St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der. 

This attractive volume is another of the “Notre Dame Series 
of Lives of the Saints.” St. Anselm, confessor and doctor, was 
born in 1033 at Aosta in northern Italy, entered while still 
young the famous Benedictine monastery of Bec in Normandy, 
was in due time elected abbot by acclamation, and finally, as 
successor to the great Lanfranc, became Primate of All England 
in 1093. As Archbishop of Canterbury, single-handed, for years 
he defended the liberties of the Church and the supremacy of 
the Holy See against an overbearing king, who made servile 
flatterers of the other prelates in the country. 

The author does not lay much stress on the technicalities of 
investiture and homage, but emphasizes rather the principles 
they encroached upon, and well portrays a fearless shepherd’s 
fidelity to his charge, Anselm became archbishop much against 
his will, The nolo episcopari of the humble Benedictine, more- 
over, took that violent form we read of in early Fathers like 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, but which has now become some- 
what obsolete. For while Anselm protested and struggled, sev- 
eral bishops seized him and dragged him to the Red King’s 
bedside, forced the primate’s crozier into the weeping abbot’s 
clenched hand, and raised the cry, “Long live the Archbishop!” 
Only then, with a bad grace, did he consent to be consecrated 
and enthroned. 

The primate’s reign was a stormy one, and much of it was 
passed in exile, for he seemed to be the only man in England 
who dared oppose the tyrannical exactions of William Rufus. 
But his life has been an inspiration and example to subsequent 
defenders of the Church’s rights, and his books have proved 
him a pioneer in the field of scholastic theology. St. Anselm 
died April 21, 1109, and was entombed in his own cathedral. 
The readers of the “Notre Dame Series” would like to be en- 
trusted with the secret of their authorship. W. D. 





When “Toddles” Was Seven. By Mrs. Hermann Boscu. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

The original “Toddles” was a singularly favored little girl, 
whose mother had leisure and love enough to unfold before 
her daughter in simple, motherly fashion some of the beautiful 
lessons in the life of Our Blessed Lord. There are twenty-two 
chapters, about evenly divided between explaining some of the 
parables and dwelling on the tragedy of Holy Week. Very 
touchingly is the Scripture story set forth; very lovingly are 
little lessons for little listeners drawn from the story. All are 
cleverly woven together by means of events in the everyday 
life of “Toddles.” We cordially recommend the book to every 
mother; and we know of no book that could serve better for 
that precious half-hour which is devoted to reading stories after 
the fidgety young pupils have been preternaturally “good” fot 
some time. Roe 
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Pastors whom the fear of having their motives suspected de- 
ters from preaching on the efficacy of requiem Masses will wel- 
come a pamphlet written by Father T. A. Roche, called “Masses 
for the Dead.” The Church’s doctrine and practice in the mat- 
ter are well explained in the booklet, and it can be had from 
the Kenedys for $2.50 a hundred. 


B. Herder is sending out a neatly printed edition of New- 
man’s beautiful “Dream of Gerontius,” which will make a good 
November “unbirthday present.” 


Those interested in the problems of conservation should not 
fail to see the “Annual Reports of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commissioner of the State of New York for 1907-1908-1909,” 
lately published in one handsome volume. All that was done 
during those three years to save the forests, protect the game 
and stock the rivers with fish is carefully recorded, and the 
importance of conservation work is strongly urged. The book 
is made very attractive by the insertion of over a hundred fine 
illustrations, many of them in colors, representing scenes and 
life in the forest or by the stream. 


“Little Uplifts” is the name of a daintily dressed book that 
A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, are publishing for Humphrey 
J. Desmond, the well-known promoter of Catholic weekly pa- 
pers. The volume’s ninety pages of short reflections on moral 
subjects and its shrewd counsels on the conduct of life many 
will find helpful reading. 


“Devotion to the Holy Angels” is a reprint the Benzigers are 
issuing of a book which first appeared forty years ago, when 
Edward Healy Thompson translated it from the French of Arch- 
deacon Boudon. Theology, pious tradition and hagiology have 
apparently been forced by the author to yield nearly all they 
contain about God’s ministering spirits, The work, however, is 
more devotional than critical and abounds in fervent appeals to 
the reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Brownings, Their Life and Art. By Lillian Whiting. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Net $2.50. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By William de Witt Hyde. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.50. 

France and the French. By Charles Dawbarn. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. Net $2.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Everyman's Religion. By George Hodges. 
York: The Macmillan 


Net $1.50. 
Social Pathology. 

Co. Net $2.00. 
Socialism; The Nation 

Martha Moore Avery. 


sy Samuel George Smith. New 
of Fatherless Children. By David Goldstein and 
Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. Net $1.25. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 2 volumes: An Introduction to 
the Pentateuch; with notes by A. T, Chapman. The Book of Exodus, 
with notes by the Rev. S. R. Driver. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Net $1.00 each. 
By Lucy Re-Bartlett. 


» Coming Order. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. Net 75 cents. 
Mother. By Kathleen Norris. New York: The Macmillan Co. Net $1.00. 
‘The Innocence of Father Brown. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: 
The John Lane Co. Net $1.30. f , 
Alias Kitty Casey. By Mary Gertrude Williams. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. 
When “Toddles’” Was Seven. Bible Stories. By Mrs. Hermann Bosch. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $1.00. 
State of New York. Forest, Fish and Game Commission. Annual Reports, 
1907, 1908, 1909. Albany. 
German Publications: 
Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Drei Bande. Zweiter Band: Auf der 
Héhe des Lebens. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $4.50. 
Grundriss der Wohnungsfrage und Wohnungspolitik. Von Dr. Eugen 
Jaeger. M. Gladbach. 1911. Volksvereins-Verlag. 
French Publication: 
Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine. Par Henri Doré. Shanghai: 
Imprimerie de T’ou-se-we. 
Spanish Publicstion: 
El Catecismo Mayor de S.S. El Pana Pio X _Explicado al Pueblo. Madrid: 


‘idn de Razén y Fé. 


Administra 
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EDUCATION 


Speaking at the solemn pontifical Mass with which the eighth 
national convention of the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties was opened, August 9, 1909, Bishop Maes delivered an 
impressive sermon on the purpose of the gathering. The 
Covington prelate emphasized particularly the “glorious results 
of the self-sacrifice of Catholics in maintaining their own schools 
in which religious instruction of children holds its proper place 
in the program of studies.” In view of the recognized benefits 
accruing to them in the untrammeled liberty they now enjoy, 
Bishop Maes, too, urged Catholics to move cautiously in reaching 
conclusions regarding the various schemes proposed to right the 
wrong done them in taxing them for the support of a school 
system of which conscience will not permit them to avail them- 
selves. 


* * x 


The prudence suggested by the right reverend speaker was 
and is timely. The injustice of the double burden carried by 
Catholics is, to be sure, a grievous one; yet until the existence 
of the burden will have come to be clearly manifest to the ma- 
jority of our citizens, prejudice and misunderstandirg of the 
position of Catholics in reference to the educational question 
wil! make remedial legislation difficult. Whilst they smart under 
the unfair imposition, Catholics realize that their leaders are 
right when these bid them be patient. The leaders themselves 
are inspired, no doubt, to adopt a waiting policy by the convic- 
tion that their non-Catholic fellow citizens ultimately will come 
to acknowledge the sanity of the Catholic contention in regard 
to religious instruction in schools, and that the looked-for relief 
will follow as a matter of course. 


* * * 


That their conviction is sound recent developments would ap- 
pear to indicate. The growth of socialistic sentiment at home 
and abroad seems to be the occasion of the long-awaited change 
of sentiment in the minds of earnest non-Catholics regarding 
the need of religous training in schools. That the socialistic 
program is essentially non-Christian and that the one safe rem- 
edy to oppose to its advance is to be found in the religious train- 
ing of the young is a thought which is quietly filtering into the 
minds of Protestants. It is with considerable satisfaction, then, 
that we chronicle certain utterances heard at a recent men’s din- 
ner at the New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, These dinners, a feature of the social work of the 
church in question, serve as the occasion of frank, informal dis- 
cussion of topics touching the activities in which the members 
of the church are interested. Mr. Bird Coler, chief speaker at 
the dinner referred to, called attention to the fact that “one of 
the distinctive things about the Christian religion was Christ’s 
saying, ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me,’ and that one of 
the weakening things about the Protestant Church is that it is 
not taking care of the children.” 


* * * 


Continuing, Mr, Coler said: “It has allowed materialism and 
the materialistic philosophy of socialism to be instilled into the 
minds of children through the public school system, which stu- 
diously excludes all reference to religion and to God. 

“The consequence of this policy is that Socialism is becom- 
ing a State religion and that the Protestant churches are losing 
their affirmative character, and with it their efficacy for the cause 
of Christianity. 

“Some of the denominations and some who are not of the 
Christian belief are awakening to the danger to the State re- 
sulting from godless schools, Regardless of the State system 
of education they are maintaining their own schools in order 
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that their children may receive instruction in the faith of their 
fathers. 

“The Catholics have a widespread system and are maintaining 
parochial schools everywhere. In the Middle West the Luther- 
ans have a very complete primary school organization. The Epis- 
copal Church is beginning to establish schools in which secular 
and religious instruction is commingled, and in this City of New 
York, within the last year or two, the orthodox Jews have 
established similar schools for their children. 

“All these things indicate that this nation is not going to 
allow materialism to control its educational system. Thoughtful 
men expect that the State under this growing impulse will find 
some way of so expending its funds for educational puiposes as 
to pay for service rendered and to discriminate in such pay- 
ments against no church and, indeed, against no competent 
teacher of any kind. 

“Some day it will be constitutional té hire a religious teacher 
to furnish secular education.” 

* . * 


Times are changing surely. One needs not go back many 
years to find statements such as these violently denounced as 
un-American and as hostile to the principles upon which our 
boasted common school system rests. Yet Mr. Coler is a repre- 


sentative American; he is not a Catholic, nor were there any 


Catholics among the one hundred and fifty who sat about the 
table of the Methodist Church dinner when the plea for religious 
training in our schools was urged. More gratifying still to 
those who have fought the good fight for fifty years and more 
is the assurance given that scarcely an objection was made to 
the contention advanced by Mr, Coler. Results, it is said, is 
the argument that appeals to the practical American. Can it be 
that the claim advanced by men well versed in school affairs that 
nearly twenty-five per cent. of the graduates leaving certain of 
our high schools are active Socialists, is beginning to open the 
eyes of earnest Christians outside of the Church to the deplor- 
able truth of the disastrous effects upon young people of non- 
religious training. 


Early in October the registrars of the various Jesuit schools 
in the Middle West published the usual announcements of at- 
tendance at these institutions for the current school year. The 
bulletins show a grand total enrollment of 6,727 students on 
October 1 in the schools controlled by the Jesuits in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Mary’s, Kansas, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
In three of these cities the number of students listed passes the 
1,000 mark—in St. Louis, which has a registration of 1,372; in 
Chieago, where 1,172 are in attendance; and in Milwaukee, where 
1,146 follow the different courses. Creighton University, the 
one endowed Catholic educational institution in the country, re- 
ports a total of 898 in its various departments. Of the grand 
total, 2,722 are following post graduate courses in universities 
under Jesuit supervision; 689 are doing work in college and ad- 
vanced special classes; and 3,337 are registered in classical and 
English high schools preparatory to entrance into the advanced 
classes of the university schools. The record, with its testimony 
of substantial increase in registration this year, offers comfort- 
ing assurance that the interests of advanced training for our 
Catholic boys are being carefully considered, and that Catholic 
schools are keeping abreast of the progress of our people in 
that section of the country. 

From the East the only report that has as yet come to us is 
that of Georgetown University. This, the Nestor of our Cath- 
olic institutions for advanced training, has 1,300 students, a num- 
ber breaking all previous records of attendance. The freshman 
class is the largest in the history of the university. 


M. J. O'C. 











SOCIOLOGY 


Canada, from the commercial point of view, is much what the 
United States was some fifty years ago. Its principal function 
is to furnish raw material, chiefly the products of the soil, and 
is far from being a manufacturing country. Yet the census just 
completed shows that in the older provinces there is that tend- 
ency of the rural population to come into the cities which lies 
at the root of most of the sociological problems of the United 
States and Great Britain. This is seen most of all in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Ontario. The condition of Quebec is fairly 
satisfactory. The population of this province is now, in round 
figures, two million, an increase of a little over 350,000 during 
the past ten years. Of this increase over 250,000 belong to the 
cities and less than 100,000 to the country. Ten years ago the 
population was about 460,000 in the cities and nearly 1,200,000 
in the country, so that the increase of rural population was about 
8 or 9 per cent.; and as very little of this is due to immigration, 
notwithstanding a constant outflow to the New England States, 
which is less than in former decades, the figures show that the 
tendency of rural Quebec towards the cities is less than that of 
the surrounding provinces. On the other hand, there has been 
considerable immigration into the cites from abroad, especially 
into Montreal, and this explains satisfactorily their growth be- 
yond their natural increase. 

The discrepancy between the estimated and the actual popu- 
lation is chiefly in the western provinces; and these are com- 
plaining that the census has been taken very inefficiently. As 
it was made under the late government, which was looking to 
the West to increase its supporters, the complaint is antecedently 
groundless; while, on the other hand, every one keeping his 
eyes open has noticed that a considerable number of the Euro- 
pean immigrants into those provinces have drifted down to the 
United States. For this reason we remarked a year ago, in dis- 
cussing the large increase of English and Scottish immigrants 
into this country, that if the government would indicate the 
points at which these entered much light would be thrown on the 
fruit of the efforts to settle them in the western Canadian prov- 
inces. 

A fact in connection with this has come to light in one of 
the western cities, apparently most prosperous. In 1901 Van- 
couver, B. C., had only 27,000 inhabitants, With its suburbs, it 
has now 127,000. But it is at this moment engaged in revising 
its list of voters. The list under revision contains some 20,000 
names, and from it no less than 6,000 are to be removed as no 
longer resident. If the last revision occurred three years ago, 
this means that every vear one-tenth of its voters leave Van- 
couver, As the larger proportion of its floating population can- 
not consist of voters, this would imply that during the past 
ten years some 200,000 people have spent some time in Van- 
couver, and of them nearly half have declined to settle there. 
Some, of course, have gone to other parts of the province; but 
it seems more than probable that the greater number have 
crossed the border to the United States. 

Altogether, the immigrant population of Canada is in a very 
fluid condition. If this be the case after ten years of apparent 
prosperity, one can judge what will be its condition if a reaction 
should set in. H. W. 

E. N. Vallandigham, in the Boston Evening Transcript, Oct. 
21, has a good word for the immigrants living in the North 
End, Boston’s “Little Italy.” Settlement workers are surprised 
at the culture of the quarter. But let us quote Mr. Vallandigham. 
“Few Bostonians,’ he says, “know the Italian quarter, and it 
has its surprises even to those who have long been acquainted 
with it. The quarter has a culture of its own higher than that 
of any other mainly given over to strangers, higher, indeed, 
than that of some quarters where English is the speech of the 
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inhabitants. One meets in the quarter young men, often with 
little or no English, who are far better informed and more sys- 
tematically educated than most native American boys about to 
enter college. Some of the Italians who have picked up a read- 
ing knowledge of English have long been familiar with the 
great works of the language either in the original or in Italian 
translations. In manners the Italians of almost all sorts are apt 
to put Americans a little to shame. In spite of the loud and 
excited talk that one hears on the street and at indoor gatherings 
of Italians, they have a smiling courtesy and a tactful ease that 
are altogether charming.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Rev. J. Keating, S.J., sends the following on “Catholics 
and Science,” translated from the XX Siécle of September 7, 
1911, to the Catholic Times of Liverpool. The significance of 
the XX Siécle’s appreciation, Father Keating says, will escape 
no one who is aware of the high and quasi-official position it 
holds in the Belgian press: 

“In a meeting of a private and friendly character, held at 
Louvain from the 1st to the 3rd September, about forty repre- 
sentatives of various missionary societies, and of Catholic uni- 
versities, institutions and associations, assembled. 

“This unofficial reunion was due to the initiative of the Rev. 
Father W. Schmidt, S.V.D., director of the international review 
of ethnology and philology, Anthropos. After an instructive 
and extremely cordial interchange of views, the resolution was 
agreed to that an international organization be created, not 
later than next year, if the scheme can be realized in so brief 
a space. This in no sense implies a new Congress, but it should, 
under Providence, become a practical means of offering, in a 
series of ‘Free Vacation Schools’ (Cours libres de vacances), to 
give such missionaries or Catholic workers as should wish it a 
technical initiation into the sciences which throw light upon the 
various aspects of the religious fact, It might be named an 
‘Ethnology-Religion Week’ (Semaine d’Ethnologie Religieuse). 
Catholic experts would be asked to join it, less in order that 
they might there produce dissertations or monographs suited only 
to an audience of specialists than to communicate to such vol- 
untary students as we have mentioned something of the fruits 
of their professional knowledge, or of the accumulated resources 
of their experience. 

“It is hoped that in this way the invaluable ethnological data 
which are already being collected with so much zeal by Catholic 
missionaries wild be treated in a most satisfactory and scientific 
manner, and that more light may thus be shed by them upon 
the delicate questions on which, in our times, philosophy, the- 
ology, apologetics, and the press are so constantly called to 
speak, or at least to touch. 

“We trust that the enterprise thus initiated at Louvain, with 
the cooperation of numerous missionaries and Catholic experts, 
and with the emphatic encouragement and express sympathy of 
a distinguished ecclesiastical patronage, will shortly take definite 
shape. We shall then be able to supply our readers with further 
details, certain as we are that this new departure cannot but 
arouse their keenest interest. Indeed, it may be said that, in 
one shape or another, this venture had been living in the hopes 
of every expert and of every intelligent Catholic. It would ap- 
pear destined to render marked service at once to science and to 
Catholic apologetics. 

“A movement in which, besides a number of University pro- 
fessors, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, Marists, Fathers of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart, of the Holy Spirit, White 
Fathers and others are already in collaboration, cannot but ex- 
cite the widest sympathies, and be fertile in results. For effi- 
ciency and permanency, needless to say, a firm financial basis 
will be imperative. Few contributions to the modern needs of 





the Church could be better advised than the foundation of a 
lecture, or course of lectures, in the ‘summer school.’ ” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The following circular letter has been sent by Cardinal-elect 
Falconio to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States: 
Your Lordship: 

By a letter of the 18th instant, His Eminence, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, informs me that His Holiness, Pope Pius the Tenth, will 
be pleased to promote me to the high dignity of the Cardinalate 
on the occasion of the next consistory, which will take place on 
the 27th of November. In obedience to the wishes of our Holy 
Father, I have deemed it my duty to accept the great honor which 
he has thus been pleased to confer upon me, and I do so trusting 
that, as a member of the Sacred College, the rest of my life may 
still, with the assistance of God, be of some service to the Church. 

And since my elevation to the Cardinalate will mark the end of 
my mission as Apostolic Delegate to the United States, I deem 
it a sacred duty to express, before my departure, my highest ap- 
preciation of all the kindness which the people of the United 
States have at all times and in all places shown to me during my 
tenure of the office of representative of our Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pius the Tenth; a kindness for which I desire to offer to them 
all my sincerest thanks and my deepest gratitude. 

In a most especial manner, however, my thanks are due to the 
American Hierarchy the lustre of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. I am glad to say that I carry with me to Rome 
the best and most consoling proofs of the great religious and 
social work which is being successfully caried on in this vast 
Republic through the earnest zeal of the Bishops and the efficient 
cooperation of their beloved clergy and faithful people. When 
at Rome, under the shadow of St. Peter’s, though far away from 
you, I shall ever remember with joy and pride this flourishing 
portion, now so endeared to me, of Christ’s divine Church, and I 
shall constantly pray that God may shower in abundance upon 
you all His choicest gifts. 

I take pleasure in announcing to you in conclusion that, until 
a new Delegate has been appointed, Very Rev. Monsignor Bona- 
venture Cerretti, at present Auditor of this Apostolic Delegation, 
will, by appointment of the Holy See, act as Chargé d’Affaires. 

I expect to leave Washington for Rome on the 12th day of 
November. 

Recommending myself and my future to the prayers of Your 
Lordship, I remain very sincerely yours in Christ, 

MD. FALtconio, 


Washington, D. C., 31 October, 1911. Apostolic Delegate. 





There was a wonderful religious parade in Philadelphia on 
October 29. Thirty thousand members of fifty branches of the 
Philadelphia Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name _ Societies 
marched in the third annual demonstration to show their reverence 
for the Holy Name. After passing the Cathedral rectory, on the 
steps of which Archbishop Prendergast reviewed them for three 
hours and a half, the marchers crowded into Logan Square, 
where they assisted at the Solemn Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. The spectacle was most impressive and 
never to be forgotten by the participants. 





In Baltimore, the other day, Cardinal Gibbons went down to 
the Juvenile Court to sit with Judge Williams and see him try 
the morning docket of the court. The benches where sit the 
youthful penitents were crowded when the Cardinal entered, and 
there were none, even of the boys, who did not recognize the 
slight figure as it passed up to the rail and sat beside the judge. 
A little tow-headed lad with a cowlick was the first offender to 
face the tribunal. He had been throwing stones, and an indig- 


nant woman said that he had broken six windows in her store, 
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The lad was sorry and he wanted to cry; but when he caught 
a glimpse of the twinkling eyes of the Cardinal, he faintly smiled 
said Judge Williams, “you know 
If everybody were allowed 


and hung his head. “Charley,” 
it's bad to throw stones, don’t you? 
to throw stones this city would be a dangerous place to live in. 
It is against the law to throw stones, and we must all obey the 
law. You understand that, don’t you?” Charles understood 
and walked away, promising, on his month’s parole, that he 
would be a good boy and not throw stones. The Cardinal gazed 
after the boy with keen interest. There was something in Char- 
Case after case was tried— 
some of the offenders with smiles, others with tears. One little 
boy, when asked what he had done, said he had done nothing, 
adding as clinching evidence, “I’ve been to my grandmother’s.” 
At the end of the session the Cardinal congrattilated Judge 
Williams on what his Eminence said was an admirable institu- 


ley's manner that pleased the prelate. 


tion, which was doing splendid work for the state and for society. 
The wise counsel of the Judge and the temperate way in which 
he dealt out justice would be the means of saving many children 


1 


criminal The whole incident is quite characteristic 


his ways and 


from lives. 


f Cardinal Gibbons, showing how democratic are 


how he ever keeps in touch with all the people. 
SCIENCE 
At the International Electrochemical C held recently 


ongress 

at Turin it was agreed to adopt provisionally a new code of 
international symbols. Mass, length and time are to read Mm, 
Ll, and Tt; electric current, electromotive force, and resistance, 
I, E, R; quantity of electricity, Qq; magnetic field and induc- 
tion, H and B; inductance, L, The maximum value of any 
quantity is to be indicated by the subscript m. 


Dr. A. R. Meyer, of the University of Greifswald, offers new 
figures regarding the conductivity of iron at different tempera- 
There is a rapid falling off with a rise in temperature 
until the 700 degree Centigrade mark is reached. Above this 
point the decrease is smaller and more nearly uniform, The 
wattage loss in the wire, the current through it, the electro- 
motive force at its ends, and the resistance are all proportional 
to powers of the absolute temperature up to 700 degrees C. 


tures. 


recent tests of Messrs. Claude, Ferrier and Driencourt 
for the determination of longitude by wireless have proven 
highly reliable. The positions chosen were Paris and Brest, a 


distance of about 375 miles, and Paris and Bizerta, close to 968 


The 


miles. A comparison of this method with the telephonic indi- 
cated a mean error of 0.01 second. 

Kernbaum has succeeded in showing that the “oxygenation” 
of water, which two years ago he proved could be effected by 
the ultra-violet rays, may be obtained by sunlight. Since it is 
the ultra-violet which are effective, the action is most 
marked at high altitudes, but it is pronounced enough at sea- 
level if the water is in the presence of air. F. Tonporr, S.J. 


Trays 


OBITUARY 


The death of Rev. Charles Eberschweiler, S.J., is mourned by 
-ountless friends among the Catholic clergy of our country who 
to the sweet service of the Lord under his 
His life was passed under many skies, and 
amid many varieties of labor. Born at Trierischen, September 
19, 1841, he entered the German province of the Society of Jesus 
1860, The course of his theological studies was interrupted 
the Franco-Prussian war, during. which he served in the 
German army in charge of the wounded. He was finally ordained 
to the priesthood at St. Beuno’s, Wales, and two years thereafter 


have been trained 


spiritual guidance. 


in 
by 
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sailed for India, where his activity continued for ten years. Sick- 
ness took him back to Europe, whence after a short stay he 
departed for America, whither he was twice sent, laboring for a 
time among the Indians in Dakota, In 1900 he went to the 
Josephinum at Columbus, O., where he was stationed as spir- 
itual father for the students until death summoned him from 
this most fruitful field. His gentle, child-like, loving, earnest, 
zealous soul has answered to the last call of obedience and has 
found its home at the Heart of the Master. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
NEGLECT OF CITIZENSHIP 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the able editorials in last week’s AMERICA on 
Catholic citizenship and on the vote and propaganda of Social- 
ism, and in to-day’s issue the article on “Catholics and Labor 
Unions,” it has seemed to me that a practical way of furthering 
the interests of Catholic truth through Catholic citizenship would 
be a more general use of the privileges of citizenship by Cath- 
olics. 

Statistics show that thousands of Catholics who are eligible 
for citizenship and the voting privilege fail to avail themselves 
of either. Many of various nationalities who come to this 
country, intending to make it their permanent home, either do 
not become naturalized at all or put the matter off for many 
years. Moreover, many of those who are native born do not 
take the trouble to have their names placed on the voting list 
or to vote when registered. 

In the city in which I live, which is sixty-five per cent. Cath- 
olic, there are between 26,000 and 27,000 males assessed for a 
The actual registration of voters is less than 16,000, 
that between 10,000 and 11,000 who are assessed have no 
power in the government. It is reasonable calculation that 
7,000 of these 11,000 are of the Catholic Faith. The whole of 
Massachusetts is about sixty-five per cent. Catholic, and it is 
certain that at least twenty-five per cent. of the eligible Catholic 
population fail to avail themselves of the privileges of voters. 
There is reason to believe that similar conditions exist in many 
parts of the country. It seems plain that the forces of Social- 
ism, and other forces more or less objectionable, can most ef- 
fectually be dealt with by the elective franchise, It is the duty 
of every man to take part in the government of his nativity or 


poll tax. 


so 


adoption, 

The editor of one of the leading Catholic journals of the 
country recently admitted that the condition of France to-day 
is directly attributable to the failure of Catholics, who are in 
an overwhelming majority, to take part in the government. 
This certainly is wrong. It is equally so in America, so far as 
the neglect extends. The responsibility cannot be avoided in 
either case. 

I respectfully suggest that through America and other Cath- 
olic journals the Catholic laity be urged to avail themselves of 
the privileges of citizenship. It is unnecessary to say that they 
will use the intelligence and virtue which they possess in pass- 
ing upon matters of public moment, no matter with what political 
party or policy they may align themselves. As you have stated, 
and as every one who has investigated the matter knows, the 
Socialist organization is constant in spreading its propaganda 
and increasing its power, through just such practical agencies as 
I have suggested, and particularly by its voting strength at 
public elections, in labor unions and elsewhere. Clearly it is 
both policy and duty for us to follow similar methods. Con- 
stant insistance upon this duty, not at any particular season, but 
throughout the year, would be certain to produce results. 

James B. VALLELY. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 28. 

















